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For the Companion. 
OUR CLUB. 
By Rebecca Harding Davis. 

I think we started the club a week after school 
began. Hopper Third got it up. He was always 
boiling over with plans,—I suppose on account 
of being lame, and not able to go into base-ball, 
or gunning, or things that need legs, There 
were Somers, and Holland, and the two Woulfes, 
and myself, and Hopper Third—six. Not Hop- 
per First or Seeond; they were his cousins. No 
sir. Might as well have had two logs or bal 
locks. 

“What was the object of the club?” 

Well, sir, stamps; at first, postage stamps. 
But as we lived in Greenville, and nobody there 
had any foreign correspondents except Somers’ 
cook, who had a mother in Ireland, that didn’t 
last. Then we took up coins. Hopper Third 
got the name, “‘The Numismatic Society.’’ He 
made a cabinet out of a candle-box—he always 
was a famous whittler,—and the rest of us raised 
fifty cents and had glass put in. 

Poor Hop, you know, never had a penny 
after his father died.. We always contrived 
that he should give his share in whittling, or 
work somehow, to make him feel easy. Such 
manouvering as we had every day to get him 
to share our lunches, too! 

Hop was hungry all the time, like all your 
lean fellows, and his aunt never gave him lunch. 
Hopper First and Second were her own sons. 
I'll bet you she took care of them,—sandwiches, 
tongue, cake, maple molasses on cold fritters. 
It would make your mouth water to see their 
basket. They were always jeering Hop on ac- 
count of his big appetite, and managed to let 
every new boy know that their mother took him 
in out of charity. 

“If it hadn’t been for mammy,”’ they’d say, 
“he'd have been in the poor-house instead of 
head boy in school, and I wonder what he'd 
have got to eat then! Why, he eats like a 
hound, and stays as lean as one.’ And then 
they’d whistle to him as if- he were a dog. 

I tell you it used to make my blood boil, sir! 
There wasn’t a boy in the school that wouldn’t 
have liked to thrash those fellows. But we 
knew it would only make it harder on poor Hop 
at home. 

He was a proud boy, and every bite he ate at 
his aunt’s table seemed to choke him. The end 
was he barely took enough to’ keep him alive, 
and he got thinner, ahd’ paler, and hangrier 
looking every day. Instead of eating, he just 
worked,—studied and started clubs, kept front 
in everything. He had as much ‘‘go” in that 
skinny little body of his as there is in a steam- 
engine. 

Well, about the club. 


tiquarian Brotherh 
didn’t go very far in that either, 


that put an end to the Juvenile Antiquarians. 


Then we went into the “Honorable Order of 
Gentlemen,” one Grand Master, two Chiefs; 


Secretary, Scribe and Treasurer. No privates. 


We were going to be examples to Greenville. 
We had a code, and a constitution, and a motto, | rest of the men in Greenville, being a scholar. 
and no end of by-laws. Heap ees Se He had ‘nobody but George (Hopper Third is 


monition; second, expulsion. 


Well, that went on. for tro weeke, and ‘then scholar of him. But he died, and left nothing 
there was a grand row. Grand Master, Chiefs | but somie ‘old books, and adienge Freeh 3 
and officers, were all down on Somers” gatret 
floor, where thumps and pomnmelings were: free- | - 
ly distributed: We all got up'and shoek ‘hands |. ‘tay father 
presently. Nobody could be expelled; ‘for’ we to. be,” he'd say to me, a8 we were going sing Kode 
were all in it; but somehow we Jost interést in | at niglit. 
the code after that. However, we met “for bisi-| ean I?” . 


| his hat. 
to smile. 
“Where are you going, Hop?” 
*“¥ don’t know. I’ve no claim on anybody.” 
He had his hand on the knob of the door. 
We were all crying, just as if we’d been girls 
and not men; and just then the other door 
opened, and Uncle Job thrust his nut-cracker 


“Good-by to the club,” he said, trying 


From coins we went to 
old newspapers and books,—‘‘The Juvenile An- 
;” Hop called it. We 
Hop used to 
root about for Indian arrows, and wanted to dig 
intoa mound. But we usually held our meet- 
ings on the top of Somers’ fence, and Squire 
Post, who lived next door, said no fence would 
stand six boys drumming with their heels. So 





T remember one day I saw Mrs. Hopper (Hop’s 
aunt) in Mrs. Somers’ parlor just as the club 
went up. 

*Dear me, Mrs. Somers,” she said, in her 
sharp voice, “those ruffianly boys will tramp 
out your lovely Brussels carpet in a week!” 
“There are plenty of carpets in the world,” 
said Somers’ mother, ‘‘but my boys will have 
but one youth.”’ 

I could have hugged the dear, jolly thing! 

“I see my wretched nephew with them!” 
groaned Mrs. Hopper. ‘Such a burden as he is 
to me, ma’am! You’veno idea of all my anxiety 
with him—as if it wasn’t enough to be a widow 
with a family of my own. His father never 
could ‘provide for his family, as my poor dear 
husband well knew.” 

“But I thought that he started your ‘husband 
in business, and that it was your husband’s 
failure which ruined him,” said Mrs. Somers, 
very sweetly, 

Just then Uncle Job came out chuckling and 
grunting to himself. Uncle Job was Mrs, Som- 
ers’ brother. Somers was horridly afraid of 
him, ahd so were we. He was an old bachelor, 
skinny, and yellow, and dried up, and old as the 
mummies from Peru in the Exposition, 

After Mrs, Hopper had gone, we heard him 
lecturing Mrs, Somers. ‘You are so foolish, 
Louisa, as usual! What good did you do? Only 
made an enemy of that vulgar woman, and em- 
bittered her against the boy.” 

*She only took him when his father died be- 
cause she was afraid of the talk of the town, 
She will turn him off the first chance she has,” 
said Mrs. Somers, her eyes full of tears. 

I think Hop suspected that his aunt meant to 
do this, for he lost all his fun, and studied— how 
he did study! 

You see- his father had been a book-keeper 
during the last years of his life, dreadfully thin 
and shabby as to clothes, but the kindest, po- 
litest man! Why, we boys used to go a square 
out of our way to meet him. Touch his hat and 
smile, “‘Good-evening, gentlemen!” It was 
*‘Hi, boys!” with everybody else. 

But then Mr. Hopper was different.from the 


‘George, you know), and he wanted to. make a 


-lars in cash. 
selaeatah tere nmbentad aun 
EF -want tobe the man. 


“But if my aunt turns me off, how 





ness” four times a week in Somers’ room, which | | 


Was in the third story, 
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| 
| 


enough even to stand in Simpson’s shop and | 
weigh out sugar and molasses. 

Well, one day the end came. The club was 
in Somers’ room, all but Hop, who hadn’t been 
at school that day. His cousins only grinned 
when we asked for him. There were suspicions | 
lately that their mother had-beaten Hop more | 
than once. He came to school with a queer blue 
mark on the temple. 

We told Somers’ mother about it, and said we 
guessed it was to make him run away. 

“Strike that poor crippled child!’ she said. 
If I thought it was possible’ — 

**And what business is it of yours, Louisa?’ 
growled Uncle Job. “The boy’s nothing to 
you.” i 

Horrid old Gripus! 

Well, we were all in Somers’ room, talking 





| came to the v illage. 


face in. 

“It seems as if the dragon had got hold of thé 
hero, sure enough,” growled he. “It’s about 
time the griffin came. How will I do for one, 
boys?” Then he went straight up to Hop. 

“You have a claim on me, my boy. Your fa- 
ther was my friend when friends were few. 
Besides, I’ve had my eye on you ever gince I 
You’re made of different 
| stuff from these scalawags,”’ nodding tous. “I 
wish to take you home with me to Lewiston, 
and treat you as my son for a few years. 1 will 
enter you at Yale. When you have received an 
education you shall support yourself, if you wish 
it; but in the meantime—will you come? ma 

very lonely old man.” 

Well, now, wasn’t that good work for the club? 
Because if they hadn’t met in Somers’ third 
story, how could Uncle Job have kept his eye 
on Hop? 

The best of it was we all went in triumph for 
Hop’s books (leaving him behind), so as to tell 
his aunt what had happened. 

And then Somers’ mother had the club in toa 
grand supper, oysters, cake, preserves,—oh, I 
couldn’t begin to write it down! You ought to 
have seen how she petted Hop, and made much 
of him! But everybody did that. And it took 
such a little bit of happiness to make him jolly. 

But I never expect to sit down to such a° sup- 
per as that again—never! 
2S 
For the Companion. 


MARGARET. 
“Tt is a gallant child.”— Winter's Tale, 











over a fairy book Holland had been lending 
around. 

““T tell you, boys,”’ Woulfe said, “it was worth | 
while living in those days. Monsters, and | 
dragons, and king’s sons, and just as the young- 
est son gets into the den and the dragon’s mouth 
is open, up comes a griffin and chews him up. 
If ’'d been seeking my fortune, and had my 
sword’— and he got up on tle bed and began 
capering, waving ‘Somers’ old trousers, when 
the door opened and in came Hop. 

He looked like death. 

We all stopped and stared at him. 

He took off his hat, and began twirling it on 
his crutch. His hands shook, and the big drops 
of sweat stood on his forehead. I thought he 
had gone mad for a minute. 

Somers went up to him, (Somers has a good 
many of his mother’s ways.) “Halloo, old fel- 
low! What's up?’ he said. 

“T’ve only stopped a minute; I’m going on,”’ 
said Hop. “I’ve got no home. I thought Pd 
like to see the club before I left the village.’” 

“Left the village! What has slie done?” 

“She turned me off this morning. Said I was 
teaching her boys wickedness—that it was high 
time I earned my own living.” 

“What did you do then?” We were all furi- 
ous, but we were curious, too. 

“TI went to the farmers, but they could: not 
give me anything to do. What could I do? 
Then I tried Simpson; he was very sorry. 
They’re all sorry. "But it’s of no use,” looking 
at his hands that were like bitds’ claws, “I’m fit 
Woe aothing If Thad only bad’ a Wttle more 


You shall come ‘and! tive ‘with imié!””” cried 


“No, me!” 


“Me!” we all cried, 





"How could he live? ‘That was what troubled 
me, He conld not work, He wasn't strong 





“No, boys; ro ie all, ‘eifeuulce 
though,” ee put on 


“What! torn again—O Margaret!” 


| “But haymaking time,” pleaded Margaret, — 


| ruefully, “mother, things come out of their way 
| to tear me.” 

Mrs. Chesney laughed. ‘You will never be 
| lost for want of an answer,” she said, “but you 
must try and be careful. That is a morning’s 
work for me.” 

“TI am sorry, mother!” said Margaret. “We 
were scrambling in the hay,—Jim, and Godfrey, 
and I,—and it happened, somehow.” 

‘Well, it cannot be helped,”’ said Mrs. Ches- 
ney, stooping to look at the long rent, and then 
turning back to the ba&ket of undarned stock- 
ings. “Take it off, and I will do it presently.’’ 

“I am very sorry,’’ repeated Margaret, ear- 
nestly, following her mother’s tired fingers as 
they moved swiftly backwards and forwards 
over the old stockings; “and you meant to go 
out with father.”’ 

“T can go this afternoon,” said Mrs. Chesney, 
smiling without raising her eyes, “only you 
must try and be a little quieter, Madge, you 
must, indeed.” 

“Girls will be girls,” said Mr. Chesney, look- 
ing up from his perusal of the Times. ‘“‘It is an 
unfortunate fact.’’ 

“Only, girls will be boys in this case,’’ said 
Mrs. Chesney. ‘‘Eh, Madge?’ 

“The nature of the creature!” he answered. 
“You see, Margaret, what it is to have a goud 
mother. But we must not let her work those 
pretty eyes too hard, or tire those pretty hands. 
We must spare her.” 

Mrs. Chesney looked up with a suspicion of 
tears in her eyes. ‘Don’t, Jim,” she said; but 
she put down the stocking for a minpte, and 
i | looked across at her husband with a sudden, 
| sweet'smile. “You spoil me, as usual. What 


f hearing such 
ethan a ote mother,—as if I would ne 


work for people like yon with pleasure.” “. 
“But even people like us cannot prevent et 
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wearing saieiat out,” said Mr. Chesney, “and 
it will do Margaret no harm to look at her moth- 
er and se@a pretty woman.” 

Women are always beaatiful, I think, in the 
eyes that love them, even when the first fresh 
bloom of youth has faded the roundness of girl- 
hood gone from the face, the plumpness from 
the thin hands, and the eyes have the weari- 
ness of the perpetual struggle to make both 
ends meet. 

Mr, Chesney’s wife had had no idle life, and 
the work, and thought, and care, had left their 
impress on her face; but it was a sweeter face 
now, he thought, than when it had been first 
raised, blushing and shy, to his, one evening, 
sixteen years ago. It was a beautiful face in 
Margaret’s ¢yes, who had been her mother’s 
companion siuce she could speak. 

For the mother was the central point in this 
home of turbulent children,—a mother whose 
memory would be an abiding presence in all the 
after years they might have to live without her. 

By three o’clock that same afternoon, Mrs. 
Chesney was standing waiting for her husband 
in the sunshine at the hall door, when Margaret, 
breathless and panting, ran to her. 

“How sweet you look, mother!’ she said. 
Are you going into the town?” 

« “Yes; your father wants a little shopping 
done. Is the hay getting on well?’ 

“Oh, yes,’’ said Margaret, smoothing the slen- 
der hand that lay in hegs, and kissing it gently, 
“One field is carried, and we hope to get the 
other done to-night. But it looks like rain,’’ 
she went on, turning up her face to the radiant 
sky, across whose blueness dull clouds were 
gathering. 

“Does it?’ said Mrs. Chesney, loosing her 
hand and gathering up her skirts. “Then we 
ought to start. Is there anything you wish 
particalarly to do this afternoon?’ 

“Nothing,” said Margaret. “Why?’ 

“Your father is worried about the hay,’’ said 
Mrs; Chesney, anxiously, “and baby is so heavy 
with his cold that I do not like nurse to leave 
him alone. Would you mind sitting with him 
till tea-time, while nurse helps a little out of 
doors?” 

“Oh, dear, no!’’ said Margaret, resolutely 
shutting her mind to the thought of the baby’s 


temper. “I don't mind a bit.” 
Mrs. Chesney’s brow cleared. ‘Many thanks, 
my good daughter,” she said. ‘‘Good-by.” 


She stooped and lifted the soft young face be- 
tween both her gloved hands, and kissed the 
smiling lips. 

Even after that little ceremony was over, and 
she had gone to her husband, she could not re- 
sist turning once more to look with loving ap- 
proval at the figure in the doorway. 

Margaret was shading her face from the fierce 
sunlight, and under the curving hand shone out 
two beautiful, steady eyes. The rest of the face 
had no particular beauty at that time, except in 
its promise of a beauty to come, for the features 
were irregular and unsoftened, the figure loose 
and untidy. But Margaret’s very unconscious- 
ness of any charm, made one of her greatest 
charms to others. Presently, she saw the boys 
come racing towards her over the lawn. So, 
for fear of being tempted to break her promise, 
she turned and ran up to the nursery. 

In two minutes, Jim, the younger, was ham- 
mering at the door. 

“Oh, I say, Madge,” he shouted, “it is mean 
to cut away like that, and the hay is lovely! 
Come quick!”’ § 

“['m not coming,” said Margaret. 
baby is ill!” 

“Not coming!”” Jim whistled in perplexity. 
“Why, what's the matter?” he said, opening 
the door, and looking cautiously in. ‘You 
never missed the last field before.” 

“TI can’t come,” said Margaret, a little dolor- 
eusly. “I promised mother to look after baby. 
Go away, Jimmy boy, and enjoy yourself.” 

“How can I?” said Jim, angrily, ‘‘and you 
sticking up here like this! It’s too bad of 
mother. She didn’t know it was the last carry.”’ 

“Yes, she did,” said Margaret. “Now do go 
away, Jim. You are waking baby. Don’t be 
cross,—don’t you see I want to come too?” 

“T see that you are not coming,’’ grumbled 
Jim. “And as you will not come when I want 
you to, you shall jnst wait, now, until I let you 
out.” 


“Hush, 


With that, he clicked the key sharply in the 


lock, and Margaret was locked in. 


“Let me ont, Jim!” she cried, sharply, rat. 
But she heard only his reced- 


tling at the door. 
ing footsteps as he jumped from stair to stair. 


For a minate, and only a minute, Margaret's 
eyes clouded. It. seemed harder, somehow, to 


SE ria tae tumiaiion uation. tae 


merriment, than to be up in the nursery in vol- 


watary exile, 








Baby was sleeping heavily, so Margaret took 
a book and waded through a few pages; but she 
was not a keen reader, so, by-and-by, she got up 
and stretched herself, aud began to rock the 
cradle vigorously. Then she poked the little 
fire, that had been lighted for baby’s sake, into 
a blaze, and put the kettle on for the nursery 
tea, and by that time the sunshine had enticed 
her to the window again, and she sat on the sill 
looking out. 

“How quiet it is,” she thought, leaning out to 
catch at the little grape tendrils under the win- 
dow. “How much quieter it makes it seem 
being locked in.”’ 

A little breath of wind crept past her, and she 
looked back to see if it had wakened baby; and 
as she looked, it seemed to her that a thin, filmy 
veil was between her and the cradle. 

She rose to her feet and crossed the room. As 
she did so, the mist divided before her, and 
closed in again upon her footsteps. 
“It is smoke!” she said aloud. 
one of our chimneys is on fire.”’ 
Leaning out of thewindow she looked up 
and down, right and left, but there was no sight 
anywhere but unbroken sunshine—no sound 
but the certain, ceaseless activity of life. 

She looked back into the room perplexed. 
There again, between her and the cradle, was 
a denser, duller, wavering veil of smoke. 
Margaret grew white. Springing io the bell, 
she sent peal after peal through the empty 
house, and poured forth her shrill voice across 
the lawn and garden beds. But no one heard. 
“Locked in!”’ she said. She was standing by 
the cradle, terrified: and numb, her hands 
clenched together, her breath coming fast. 

“Oh, buby!”’ She knelt and lifted the sleep- 
ing child from the cradle, and laid him, wrapped 
in a shawl, in the furthest corner of the room, 
Then she stepped across the floor, and laid her 
hand upon the mantelpiece. It was hot, and a 
little tongue of flame was creeping from the car- 
pet at her feet into the dranght of the window. 
She started back with a horrified cry, and 
sprang to the window also, but with no thought 
of escape. Margaret had always the element of 
greatness in her that excluded the thought of 
self, She only remembered now her mother's 
face, the empty house, the sleeping baby, and 
her whole soul concentrated itself on one great 
effort. 

“IT must jump,” she thought. .“O, if they 
would only hear!” She sent the whole agony 
of her despair into the voice that rung out over 
the lawn, and strained her eyes into the sun- 
shine for the sight of a human figure; but when 
no one came, she quietly did the one thing that 
seemed left for her to do. 

Creeping from the window on to the narrow 
outside ledge, she let herself slowly down, until 
she was clinging by her two young arms alone, 
and then she loosed her hold. 

And at that moment a cry followed her from 
the room above. 

A little stunned, a little giddy, she picked her- 
self up, and went stumbling up stairs to the 
nursery. Turning the key and opening the door 
a burst of flame met her, but she stretched her 
arms through it and took the child, who was 
sobbing piteously in the folds of the woollen 
shawl, gently carried him down stairs and laid 
him in the hall, then suddenly fell beside him 
herself, and lay like one dead. 

Five minutes later there was confusion in the 
house. Mr. and Mrs. Chesney, walking slowly 
home by the avenue, had seen first a shouting 
crowd of figures on the lawn, then a flickering 
flame at the nursery window. 

**Not much of a fire,” Mr. Chesney said, com- 
ing quietly into the midst of the noisy group of 
haymakers. ‘A beam behind the chimney 
probably. Telegraph for an engine; in the 
meantime, carry up water.” 

“But the children!” gasped Mrs. Chesney, 
with crimson spots on her cheeks. 

“Oh, they must be all right!"’ said her hus- 
hand; but his wife had passed him, and was 
stooping to gather into sense some disjointed 
words of Jim’s; and after that, the color died 
away utterly out of her face, and only came 
back, in a rush of crimson, when she came sud- 
denly upon that prone, dishevelled figur: in the 
hall. 

“Margaret, my darling,”’ she said, kneeling 
down and taking the heedless head upon her 
knee, ‘fopen your eyes and speak to me!” 

But Margaret was mute. 


“T wonder if 


the collar of her dress and carrying her out on 
the elbow.” 





“Give her air,’’ Mr. Chesney said, loosening 
te she tape. “Why, her arms are blackened to 
“They are torn and bleeding,” pelt ae. nee 


But Margaret herself answered that ‘Saccd by | 
a sudden opening of her great eyes, a sudden 
clutching at her. mother’s hand. : 
“I jumped out,” she said. ‘Mother, Idid not 
tear myself.” 
“Impossible!” said Mr. Chesney again, look- 
ing first at Margaret and then at that upper win- 
dow, filled now by anxious, eager faces. “It 
must be twenty feet! ”’ 
“It was rather high,” said Margaret, shudder- 
ing. ‘But we jump so much, the boys and I, 
that I did not think about it much. I am all 
right except my hands. I hope baby will not 
catch cold.” 
“There he is,” said Mr. Chesney. He was 
sitting contentedly in the midst of a confusion 
of furniture and clothing that had been thrown 
over from the upper landing; where the fire was 
dying out, even without the help of an engine. 
He looked up, laughing and shouting at the 
sound of Margaret’s unsteady voice, and she put 
her arms suddenly about him and burst out 
erying. 
Edinburgh. GERALDINE BAL. 
a 

For the Companion. 


A MIDSUMMER MADNESS. 
By Rose Terry ,Cook. 
CHAPTER V. 
Sara gave an involuntary scream, but the ex- 
igency of the occasion quickened her wits. 
“T should like to know where you came from, 
Mac Greene?’ 
“I came from the station, my dear; and it is 
so much nearer by the lane than the street. 
But, Sally, you onghtn’t to be out mooning 
about here alone. Writing poetry, I suppose. 
Stuff! If you must scribble, do stay in the 
house todo it. You might get scared.enough 
here. There was a fellow dawdling about as I 
came in, and that lane door is never locked.” 
Sara was glad that they had not come to the 
house yet, for she felt her face get very warm. 
Poor Moth! he was true to the tryst, then. 
She must write and explain at once. 
In the surprise of seeing Malcolm, Mrs. Gray 
and Aunt Betty did not say or think anything 
about Sara’s meeting him, thinking maybe she 
had seen him from her window, and had run 
down to open the door. Malcolm was consider- 
ate enough not to allude to it, and thereby 
earned a deal of gratitude. 
But when the next day came, and he saw more 
of his young cousin, he perceived that something 
had changed Sara much during his own absence 
from Taunton. She was more dreamy than 
ever. She had no merry girl friends running in 
and out, as girls should have; and as he walked 
up to school with her on the second morning 
after his arrival, he was surprised to see her 
give only the stiffest bow im the world to Mat 
Hubbell, who had always been one of his special 
favorites. He also noticed, as he lifted his cap 
to the young lady, that, though she smiled and 
blashed beautifully, she made no attempt to 
join them, or to welcome him back. 

“Sally, what’s the matter with Miss Hubbell?’ 
he asked, astonished, 

“JT don’t know that anything is,” retorted 
Sara, coldly. 

“Why, you didn’t speak to her, and you two 
were as thick as thieves last year. What does 
it mean?’ 

“Do they allow slang in the navy?’ laughed 
Sara. 

“Yes, they allow slang, but they never allow 
dodging. Tell me what is the matter with you 
then, if nothing ails Mat Hubbell?’ 

Sara could not help herself, so she gave Mac a 
short story of her troubles and her differences 
with her two friends, He whistled long and 
softly as she finished. 

“Sally, I did not think you had been so snob- 
bish. That beautiful Miss Van Alen! Poor 
girl! And I really don’t see how she could help 
herself, either, except by a ‘cup of cold p’ison,’ 
a la Dinah; and to put one’s mother out of the 
way is inconvenient as well as illegal.’’ 

“But she deceived me,”’ said Sara, proudly. 

‘Deceived you, blessed little innocent! I 
don’t know what business of yours her mother 
was anyway. And did you never deceive any- 
body, Sally?” 

The question was sharply put, and winged 
with a penetrating look from Malcolm’s clear 


could not control, dyed her face. Her cousin 
laughed softly. 


the gate, thinking very deeply all the way home. 


as open as the blue sky. 





grey eyes. The tell tale blood, whose rush’ Sara 


But here was school, and Malcolm left her at 


He was sure all was not right with Sara, who 
had been his pet from a child, and who had been 





midshipman, Philip Raymond, whom he expect- 
ed soon to share his visit in Taunton. Aunt 
Gray had given him leave to invite his friends 
there as freely as to his own home, since that 
home lay far away in Minnesota, and it was not 
always convenient to visit on a short furlough. 
The boxes in the office ran round two sides of 
@ square, within. which the business was con- 
ducted, On one side of the angle was the gen- 
eral delivery, on the other only private boxes. 
Malcolm received his expected note, and being 
in haste to see if it needed answering, stepped 
round the corner to read it, as there were few 
people about. He was standing with his back 
to the door when he heard an eager, low voice 
say to the delivery clerk,— 

“Is there anything here for Stella?” 

He turned just in time to see a thick letter 
handed out to Sara, and catch the look of de- 
light on her face; but as soon as she saw Mac, 
that look gave way to one of fear and anger, 
and the letter was quickly slipped into her 
pocket. 

He said nothing at all, but came forward, and 
she evidently thought he had heard or seen 
nothing out of the way. 

He took her books for her, and they walkéd 
home together; but though Mac talked gaily 
and idly, his head was puzzled and troubled, for 
evidently Sara was carrying on a clandestine 
correspondence. 

Nor was Sara less pained and shocked when, 
alone in her room, she opened this unusually 
long epistle, for ‘‘Moth’’ had not yet received her 
explanatory note, and was filled with rage to 
think she had not kept her appointment with 
him. He drew a dreadful picture of his fate as 
he was drenched by a pitiless storm, ‘‘powerless 
to cool the madness of disappointment,” barkeil 
at by the neighbors’ dogs, torn with anguish, 
and various other unpleasant emotions, while 
waiting in vain for three hours. 

Then came a burst of jealousy in regard to 
Malcolm Greene; awful threats of “‘coffee and 
pistols for two; hints about daggers and re- 
venge; and at Jast a demand that she should 
make another “‘tryst’’ with him and keep it, or 
there would bea ‘“‘crack of doom;’’ in short, a 
betrayal to the “traitor and villain,’’ i. e., Mal- 
colm, of all the past, and a mortal combat be- 
tween the two, when his “‘rival’’ should be made 
to “bite the dust,” and she herself be ‘held up 
to the scorn of the community, as a faithless, 
heartless being!’’ 

Poor Sara was young enough to be heartily 
scared with all this stuff. It wore an air of res 
ality to her innocent mind, and gave her a cers 
tain glow of excitement that was almost pleasant. 
She went down to dinner pale enough, but with 
blazing eyes, and Aunt Betty instantly predicted 
a headache, and administered a cup of strong 
tea. 

But her cousin, whose suspicions were aroused, 
at once connected this unusual aspect with the 
“Stella” letter, and spent an hour after Sara 
had gone back to school devising plans to dis- 
cover Sara’s trouble and help her out of it. 

Nothing, however, seemed to open his way 
towards such a result, and he walked on and on 
through the fragrant garden till he came near 
the lane door. Here he saw something white 
lying in the grass by the border of the walk. 
He picked it up, and found it was a letter, di+ 
rected in Sara’s hand, to “‘S. P. Q. R., Taunton.” 

Now Malcolm Greene had very strong -preju- 
dices, or rather principles, against opening other 
people’s letters, but this seemed to be a direct 
answer to his desires, a way of escape for Sara 
perhaps. So he took it into the kitchen, just’ 
now left to itself for the afternoon, and unseal- 
ing the envelope, read with disgust and regret a 
pretty, pleading, half-tender, deprecating epistle 
to “Moth,” signed ‘‘Stella.”” 

Poor, foolish girl! She had indeed fallen into 
a snare. The note, after humbly assuring 
‘Moth” that she was blameless, as he must 
know by this time from her previous note, and 
that her cousin was only her dear adopted 
brother, went on to appoint a meeting with him 
at seven o’clock in the evening the next day, 
and of all places in the world, at her father’s 
grave in the cemetery, 

. Yet there was something in all this that 
touched Malcolm Greene. 

Her father’s grave! as if she felt instinctively 
her need of fatherly protection, and in some sort 
tried to throw a sanctity over her appointment 
by choosing this locality. 
| But to pity succeeded indignation. Mac’s fin= 
gers fairly burned to get hold of the man who 
had enticed his little cousin first into a clandes- 
tine. correspondence, and then into. a secret 
meeting, But how was he to do it? 

_ The first thing, no doubt, eats piemabtentt 
knowing he had seen the letter; the next, tom 





Jt chanced that noon Mr. Greene went to. the 
post-office, hoping to get a letter from a brother 


sure the sending of it. So he carefully revealed 
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the document, and laid it where he found it; 
then, uuder cover of the hedge and a big apple- 
tree which grew almost into that green wall, he 
hid himself till Sarah should appear in search of 
her lost treasure, for he wished to be sure that 
no one else found it. 

Nor had he long to wait. Sara got excused 
early, and soon flew into the lane door with an 
eager and distressed face, that cleared joyfully 
as she saw her lost missive lying on the grass, 

She picked up her treasure and slipped back 
into the lane, evidently to post it before it was 
too late, and Mac drew himself out of hiding 
with a certain self-disgust on his open face, and 
more than one doubt in his honest mind whether 
even such an end justified the means, 

All the next day Sara was vague in her con- 
versation, expectant, distraite; nor did she 
brighten into her usual vivacity till Mac an- 
nounced in the afternoon that he should not be 
at home to tea. 

Sara was evidently relieved, and bade him 
good-by with a smile; and the next time he saw 
her was hours after, a pathetic little figure 
enough, in a soft, thin, dark dress and hat, seat- 
ed on the turf by her father’s stately monument, 
the twilight just beginning to enfold the sunset, 
and its reflected rays. touching her wistful face 
with tender bloom. 

All this Mac beheld from the centre of a clump 
of Norway firs just beyond the Gray monument, 
from which he could command the situation. 

And now, as he looked further, he saw a tall, 
slouching figure draw nearer and nearer, with 
long hair falling from under a shabby hat, 
clothes ill-cut and made, but a rather handsome 
face, full of an eager, evil expression, turned 
full on Sara. 

She rose to her feet as the man drew near, and 
Mac, under cover of the monument, left his am- 
bush and came on, too. 

“Stella!’’ exclaimed the fellow. 

The very tone seemed to startle Sara. She 
held out a timid hand, but “Moth” had no idea 
of such reticence. He sprang over the little 
grave that lay between them, and held out both 
his arms as if to embrace her, but the next mo- 
ment he was lying on the ground, brought there 
by impetuous Mac 

(To be continued.) 
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For the Companion, 
A BRAVE DEFENCE. 


Among the many gold-seekers who flocked to 
Deadwood, in the Black Hills, in the spring of 1876, 
were two young men from St. Jolms, N. B., named 
Charles French and James €. Bean. Like very 
many of these adventurers, they found themselves 
deceived by the reports that had come from the sup- 
posed gold region. Every available “claim” at 
Deadwood was taken up; and to venture far outside 
the town was exceedingly hazardous, on account of 
the hostility of the Sioux, 

Having but two hundred and @fty dollars at the 
outset, the young men soon found themselves al- 
most without money, 

Something had to be done. They had not even 
money enongh to get back to Fort Laramie. In 
sheer desperation, they resolved on a bold stroke. 
Purchasing with their few remaining dollars, car- 
tridges for their carbines and revolvers, and a sack 
of flour, they set out from Deadwood to search for 
gold in some hitherto undiscovered locality. 

To avoid the savages, they left the town by night. 
Keeping to cover during the day, they reached up- 
per Spring Creek late the second night, and fol- 
lowed its nearly dry bed to where a large brook 
came in from a hollow between high bluffs, which 
were crowned with straggling pines, 

This brook they determined to “prospect,” and 
following up the gorge for three or four miles, to a 
point where the bluffs receded, they found a narrow 
bottom, full of elm and cottonwood trees, 

’ Like the most of the Black Hills streams, however, 
the sands did not contain enough gold to pay for the 
labor of “washing.” 

Two days of stealthy “panning” in the bushes 
abundantly convinced them of this discouraging 
fact. But Bean, who had had some experience in 
trapping, detected signs of possible profit in the in- 
dication of miuk, otter and beaver, which the stream 
exhibited, 

So, rapidly changing their programme from gold- 
digging to trapping, the young blue-noses began 
to set dead-falls for mink, resolved, if possible, to 
liave at least a living out of the Black Hills, 

Having no steel-traps for otter, they had either 
to. shoot this animal or dig it out of its burrows. 
Their trapping beat extended for five or six miles 
along the stream. But all their movements were 
ordered with the greatest secrecy, which the wooded 
banks of the brook greatly favored. They never 
exposed themselves to view upon the. bluffs, and 
were careful not to do so in going up and down the 
bed of the brook. 

For two weeks they kindled no fire, save in foggy 
or rainy weather, lest the smoke, rising above the 
trees, should reveal their camp to some observant 


savage. 


There was at this season an abundance of wild 
berries, and also cherries, and these férmed almost 
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their only change of food from game, for their stock 
of flour was too small to allow of frequent drafts 
upon it. 

After the first two weeks, finding that game was 
plenty on the brook, they built a strong camp for 
greater security for their furs, and also for their 
own protection in case of an attack. 

Ata point where the steep bluff approached with- 
in a hundred yards of the stream, a dense thicket of 
small pines extended part way up its side; while 
between the bluff and the brook, the elms and cot- 
tonwoods formed a thick grove. 

In the midst of this dense pine thicket, the two 
trappers dug a hole some eight or ten feet into the 
side of the binff, and roofed it over with heavy logs, 
boughs and earth. They also built up the front 
strongly with logs, and set a stout door between two 
log posts. 

The structure was thus half-cavern, half-shanty, 
and was so hidden in the thicket that no one passing 
up or dowr the brook could see it, or would be likely 
to discover it without a close search, for they were 
careful to remove all traces of their work. 

By the first of October, the young men had caught 
thirty-four mink, four or five otters, and several 
beaver; and they decided to reniain for a month or 
six weeks longer, They were much in want of flour, 
and sugar, and salt. 

So one morning Bean set off for Deadwood, taking 
mink pelts, which they hoped to be able to ex- 
change for the stores they needed. French remained 
to look after the traps and protect their property. 

Late on the afternoon of the second day after 
Bean had left him, French made the round of their 
traps, and got back to the cabin just at nightfall. 
What followed will be best told in his own words. 

“T took the axe from our cabin and went out to 
split for a fire some wood from a dry log, ten or 
twelve rods off, and near the bank of the creek. 

“I split enough for two armfuls, stuck the axe in 
the log, and carried an armful to the cabin, intend- 
ing to get the axe when I went back after the second 
armful. 

“Then I whittled off some slivers, started a fire— 
waiting a minute to see that it was burning—and 
got up to godown after the rest of the wood and 
the axe. 

“Just as I was stepping out from among the little 
pines, I heard a noise down at the creek like a 
horse’s hoof scuffing the sand and pebbles. Parting 
the boughs, I pecped out and saw a party of Indians 
just getting off their ponies. 

“I felt sure, from their movements, that the Ind- 
ians were going to camp'there, and I knew if they 
did, they would be pretty likely to find me. 

“I stepped back and trod out my fire, for I was 
afraid they wonld hear it crackle. Then I crept 
down to where I could watch them again. 

“They were camping, as I had surmised. One of 
them had already kindled a fire. Two or three of 
the others were picking up ‘dry stuff for fuel. I 
counted eleven Indians of them. 

“Still I hoped they would not discover me in that 
thicket. And itis not impossible that they might 
have passed the night there and gone off without 
suspecting my presence, if it had not been for my 
axe and that little pile of freshly-split wood. But 
one of the Indians came upon this, and stopped 
short, with a grunt of astonishment and a furtive 
look around. 

“My heart jumped. I would have given an arm 
to have had that axe and wood out of sight. In the 
dusk, I saw the other Indians gather round. Then 
they began to move away, and to peer about the 
bushes and trees. 

“For a t, I was undecided whether to run 
and try to escape, or stick by the cabin. I knew 
that if I tried to escape up the side of the bluff, they 
would follow me like bloodhounds. I had my Win- 
chester carbine and revolver, with fifty or sixty car- 
tridges, and rather than be chased by the fiends, I 
concluded to go back into the cabin and let them do 
their worst, But I never expected to see the light 
of another day when I crept back behind the door. 

“To strengthen the door, I took up our log bench, 
which was ten or twelve feet long, and set it as a 
prop against it. There were several chinks between 
the logs in front, which we had left purposely as 
loop-holes, 

“Thad not been looking out more than five min- 
utes before I saw the pine boughs sway, and in the 
fast-gathering darkness, the broad face of one of the 
savages stared into our little enclosure. He drew 
suddenly back. But a minnte after, I saw the 
boughs move in several places, and knew that the 
wretclies-were all about me. 

“They remained there some minutes in silence, 
thongh I fancied I could hear whispers. Then there 
suddenly burst upon my ears a terrific whoop. That, 
I supposed, was to draw me to the door. They no 
doubt fancied that they had surprised me. 





to force it open. 


ing the muzzle of my carbine between two. of the 
back. 


threw me flat on the floor. 





“But-I did not move, and after a minute or two But for those blackberries, which I had eaten one 
more of cat-like watching, one of the Indiats by one, I think I should have died of thirst and 
emerged from the pines,and, approaching thé door, | bunger.. I was so lame that I could not step without 
tried it, at first, cautiously, and then he attempted | the greatest pain. 


“I knew that the wretches would murder me if |? hunt for game, I caught some fish in the creek 
they could, and that the struggle conld not be léng | Which resembled chivin, and which I broiled on 
delayed. Ithought I might as well begin it. Thrust- | 8°me coals. 


logs, I fired, just as the savage saw it and started slept for several hours. I was in great fear lest the 


“He fell dead, but before I had time to jump 
asidé, three or four of the Indians fired at the cabin, | he had not come on the following night, I set off as 
and one of their bullets, passing under the door, | soon as it was dark to go to Deadwood, taking the 
I think, tore off my boot-leg, and striking the large | mink skins in a pack on my back. The otter and 
bohe of the joint on the ontside of my left ankle, | beaver skins I left in the cabin. What I underwent 


“The blow seemed to completely paralyze that 
leg; but I was up on my knees the next moment, and 
ready for them, though fora minute or two I felt 
very dizzy, and scarcely knew what I was about. 

“They fired a number of shots, and one or two of 
the Lullets came through the door. Several of them 
had learned English at the agencies, I suppose, and 
made horrible threats of skinning me alive, burning 
my eyes out, and tormenting me in other ways. One 
called to me,— 

“*You come out, You no fight. We let you go.’ 

“But Iwas not likely to be caught by any such 
faithless promise as that. 

“About fifteen minutes after this, I heard a a con- 
siderable noise in the thicket, and could distinguish 
the boughs swaying. Immediately, four or five sav- 
ages emerged, bearing something between them, 
and came at the door with a rush. 

“At the same instant there was a heavy shock 
against the door, which made the whole cabin shake. 
I fired my rifle, then caught up my revolver and 
discharged that among them twice.- 

“Upon this they ran, dropping the log with which 
they had tried to break in the door. But I could 
hear one of their number tumbling abont on the 
ground, and a few minutes after, he began to groan. 

“I waited, expecting every moment a' second at- 
tack. But they did not try it again that night. 
From my firing three shots so rapidly, I suppose 
they thought there were several men in the cabin. 

“My leg came to its feeling after an hour or two, 
and pained me exceedingly. I dared not strikea 
light, but I could feel that my ankle had bled some- 
what. I found that I could work my foot a little 
however, and took courage from the fact, for at first 
I had thonght the joint completely crushed. But I 
was in great pain all night. 

“The morning was cloudy, and it grew light very 
slowly. About two quarts of wild blackberries, 
which I had gathered the day before, was all the 
food [hadinthecabin. These I ate, one by one, and 
they served to satisfy my thirst as well as my hunger. 

“Soon after it had grown light, I saw a slight 
movement of the pines, as if some of the Indians 
were reconnoitering the cabin, and I sent a bullet 
amongst the boughs. Two or three shots came back 
in an instant, one of which entered at the very chink 
through which I had fired. 

“An hour or more passed, and I began to hope the 
wretches had left. Then I heard an axe, and won- 
dered for a long time what fiendish device they 
were planning. I soon found out. For there came 
a rattling of earth and pebbles down the side of the 
bluff, and, with a swish, something swept over the 
cabin, partly shutting out the sunshine, 

“Tt was a mass of pine boughs rolled down from 
above. I knew what was coming then. They were 
going to make a bonfire over my head and roast me 
out! 

“Another mass of boughs came tambling down, 
and then another. A wild impulse to tear open the 
door, rush ont und run for life, seized upon me. 
But I reflected that some of the Indians were, with- 
out doubt, on the watch, and would shoot me down. 
It occurred to me, too, that the exposed end of our 
cabin, being. built of green logs, would not readily 
burn. 

“They threw down brush from the bluff till they 

had completely buricd the cabin with it; and before 
many minutes, I heard the crackling of fire, followed 
by exultant yells. 
; “The heap of pitchy boughs which they had made 
around the cabin was soon ablaze, and the crackling 
and swirling of the flames was an awful sound in 
my ears. The smoke began to creep in white rings 
through all the chinks, and the air grew hot and 
stifling. 

“I thought my days were numbered then, and get- 
ting back under the earthy bank, with my face to 
the ground, I waited. Tho fire streamed in at the 
cracks and lighted up the earth beneath my eyes. I 
could breathe only by putting my mouth hard down 
on the fresh earth, 

“But the light mass of boughs soon burnt ont, and 
the smoke cleared in part, though the end of the 
cabin was still slowly burning. The door was all en 
fire, but by throwing handfuls of fresh earth, I kept 
it from catching inside. Again 1 took heart a little, 
when I found that the green logs burned so slowly. 

“Not many minutes after, I had a glimpse of one 
of the cowardly wretches staring from amongst the 
pines, and I fired at him,—with what effect, I was 
not able to judge. Once after that I heard a whoop, 
but none of them came again in sight. 

“About noon, it began to rain, and it rained all 
that afternoon and through the night. I neither 
saw nor heard anything more of the Indians. The 
two that I had shot had lain in the fire, and present- 
ed a horrible spectacle. 

“J was afraid the savages were still lurking abont, 
and dared not stir ont “till late the next morning. 





“Towards night, I crept out, and being too weak 


“It was a dreary night that followed, and yet [ 


step cost me a pang, and I had little to eat but the 
berries I gathered as I limped along. 

“J reached Deadwood on the second morning, 
My first inquiry was for Bean. But no one at the 
three grocery stores had seen or heard of any man 
with fur to sell. Nor have I ever heard a word © 
from him since. There is little doubt that the poor 
fellow was waylaid by the Indians; perhaps, by the 
very party that attacked me.” 





For the Companion. 
ANECDOTES ABOUT THIERS. 


The long career of Adolphe Thiers, the famous 
French statesman who recently died, fifty years. of 
which was spent in public life, was full of romantic 
incidents and striking interest. The son of a poor 
locksmith of Marseilles, his dauntless energy and 
brilliant talents enabled him to rise to the highest 
honors which France could confer upon one of her 
sons; but he did not reach this height of fame and 
power without passing through many perils, and 
meeting with many stirring adventures. 

We gather here a number of anecdotes of him, at 
various periods of his life, which will illustrate bis 
character, and serve to bring him more vividly be- 
fore us. 

His pugnacious disposition, which so often be- 
trayed itself in his after years, was developed in 
him in early boyhood, At school he was an incor~ 
rigible little fellow, always nagging his teachers 
and fighting with his fellow scholars, refusing to 
learn his lessons, and refusing to obey his superiors. 
Added to these qualities was a fond for mischief. 
making and practical jokes. 

One day he put some wax on his teacher’s seat in 
school, so that when the teacher sat down upon it, 
he found himself sticking fast to the chair, and he 
could not get up again. At first he found it difficult 
to discover the urchin who had played him this 
mischievous trick, but his suspicions soon fell upon 
little Adolphe Thiers, the most unruly of all his 
scholars. 

Thiers was at once marched off up stairs, put into 
fin empty room, locked in and kept there, living on 
bread and water for three or four days. 

This was a most remarkable turning-point in lis 
life. From that hour he became the steadiest, most 
diligent, most brilliant and most submissive pupil 
in the school. His lessons were all perfectly learned, 
he stuck close to his books, and went to the head 
of his classes and stayed there. For seven years in 
succession he carried off the highest prizes offered to 
the scholars. France owes very much to the teacher 
who thus converted Thiers into astudent by locking 
him up. 

Thiers went up to Paris, and there became a news- 
paper writer, interesting himself in politics, and be- 
coming a popular member of society. He was al- 
ways loitering about the Palais Bourbon, where the 
French Legislative Body held its sittings, and used 
to gaze reverently at {he celebrated men whom he 
saw going in and out. 

One day Manuel, one of the most noted orators 
of the Assembly, made a furious, attack upon the 
King and the ministers. It was at once voted that 
he should be summarily punished, and he was rudely 
turned out of the hall, As he came, boiling with 
indignation, out of the Palais into the street, young 
Thiers happened to be ing near by. Learning 
what had happened to Manuel, the fiery little editor 
hurried up to him, and, thongh an entire stranger, 
seized him by both hands. 

“Vengeance!” cried he, angrily. ‘The represen- 
tatives are inviolable! Shame upon those who vio- 
late the charter!” 

“Be quiet!” answered Manuel. ‘Don’t subject 
yourself to arrest. What is your name, young 
man ?”” 

Thiers told the orator who he was, and added, “If 
you need a devoted pen, I offer you mine. Itisa 
worthy one. We are fellow-conntrymen.” 

Manuel took him at his word, and the very next 
week he had an invitation to become one of the 
editors of the Constitutional, then the leading paper 
of Paris. 

When the revolution of 1830, which drove the last 
Bourbon, Charles X., from the throne, fiery little 
Thiers was in the midst of the turmoil, and actively 
engaged in directing its current. He was now a 
person of mach importance, for his writings had 
made him famous, and had done much to hasten the 
revolution. 

It was due to him that, instead of founding a 
Republic, the leaders resolved to substitute a mild, 
free Monareby in place of downfallen Bourbon des- 
potism; and it was he who persuaded them to put 
Louis Philippe, Duke of Orleans, at the head of the 
new regime. 

Of course Thiers was a great man when the King, 
whom he had chosen and who was indebted to him 
for his throne, began to reign. His rise ‘in office 
was rapid, and in six years after the revolution the 
once obscure editor found himself Prime Minister 
of France. 

It was while he held the office of Minister of the 
Interior that the following romantic incident oc- 
curred: 

Charles X., who had been driven from the throne 
in 1830, had had a son, the Duke de Berri, who had 














Indians should come back and surprise me. 
“TY had looked for Bean the night before, and as 





on that trip, I can never adequately express. Every 


been assassinated some years before. This Duke de 
Berri left a widow and an only child, the Duke of 
Bordeaux, who. is still living, and is now known as 
the Count of Chambord. 

Now the Duchess of Berri was a very resold 
woman, and soon after her father-in-law was driven 
from the throne and Louis Philippe succeeded, she 
resolved to attempt to stir up a revolt in favor’ of 
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her infant son. The result was the insurrection 
of La Vendec; but this rising was speedily sup- 


Meanwhile, the duchess remained in France, 
in hiding somewhere. The extreme party of the 
deputies suspected Thiers of not wishing to ar- 
rest: her, and made a great clamor abont it in 
the chamber. One day a hot-headed deputy 
seized Thiers by the cvilar, and cried out, an- 
grily,— 

“You will not arrest her! You would ruin 
France for the profit of these vile Bourbons!”’ 

Thiers, though a litte man, was muscular, 
He pushed the irate deputy back into his seat, 
and said,— 

“Meet me at Anterid an hour hence, with 
sword or pistol—I am good at either, I will kill 
you!” 

Before the time came the deputy’s anger had 
cooled, and he humbly apologized for his rude- 
ness, 

The same day that this happened Thiers re- 
ceived an anonymous note, in which the writer 
declared that he could confide to him the secret 
of the Duchess of Berri’s hiding-place. 

“T exact from you,”’ the letter said, “‘two con- 
ditions. One is, that the duchess shall in no 
case run any serious peril; the other, that you 
will meet me alone this night, between eleven 
and midnight, at a certain spot under the trees 
of the Champs Elysées.”’ 

It was a dangerous thing for him to do; but 
Thiers never lacked courage at a critical mo- 
ment. His curiosity and his zeal were aroused 
by the mysterious letter. Atthe appointed time 
he repaired, quite alone, to the secluded spot 
which the letter named. He found there a man, 
all muffied up, who proved to be one Dentz, a 
Jew in whose faith the Duchess of Berri placed 
perfect confidence. 

Dentz began at once by saying to the minis- 
ter, “What will you give if I deliver the Duchess 
de Berri to the officers of the law?” 

**A million francs,’’ Thiers promptly replied. 

“Enough; it is agreed,’’ was the traitor’s 
response. 

The duchess was hiding at Nantes, the capital 
of ancient Brittany. Thither Dentz conducted 
two gendarmes, pointed out the house in which 
she was, and she was arrested. 

The duchess was imprisoned a short time; but 
Thiers, always fierce before he succeeded in his 
purpose, became lenient when he had his victim 
in his grasp. He refused to bring the duchess 
to trial, and sent her out of France with a very 
courteous but distinct warning not to return. 





Althongh Thiers voted for and advocated 
Prince Louis Napoleon (afterwards Emperor) 
for President after the revolution of 1848, he 
soon began to oppose his policy, and ended by 
Finally, Napo- 
eon put in execution his famous coup d'etat of 
December, 1851, one of the acts of which was 
the sudden arrest of all the deputies who were 
his enemies. Among these was Thiers. On 
that cold winter morning, before daybreak, a 
police officer entered Thiers’s bedroom, where 
the little statesman was sleeping soundly. He 


becoming very hostile to him. 


awoke him, and said,— 


“M. Thiers, I have a warrant for your arrest.”’ 
Thiers sat up in bed and rubbed his eyes, and 
gazed at the officer for a moment in mute sur- 


prise. Then he exclaimed, indignantly,— 


“Sir, who are you, and how dare you enter 


my bedroom?’ 


“Lam the Commissary H——, and I am or- 


dered by the President to arrest you,” 


“Bat do you not know that I am a deputy, 
and that the persons of deputies cannot be 


violated?” 


“T can only do my duty, M. Thiers. I have 


He was, however, forced to submit, and soon 
found himself in one of the Paris prisons, with 
a number of his fellow deputies. In a few days 
he was taken out, but not set free. He was car- 
ried by gendarmes out of Paris, across France, 
and politely set down beyond the Belgian fron- 
tier. Six months elapsed before he was allowed 


to return to his own country, 





It was M. Thiers’s habit, when making a 
speech, to have a cup of coffee and a glass of 
water before him, and, as he spoke, he would 
every now and then take a sip of the coffee, fol- 
lowing it up at once with a sip from the tumbler 
of water. He wasavery effective orator, though 
his figure was the reverse of imposing, and his 
voice was so high and thin that it resembled a 
squeak. He had wonderful powers of endur- 
ance, and at seventy-five or six years of age 
could make a speech three or four hours in 
length, and appear as fresh, lively and chatty 
after it as before it, often going from the cham- 
ber, where he had delivered one of these long 
addresses, to an evening reception, and remain- 
ing there, active and brilliant, till long after 
| midnight. 
ey 


| SOCIALISM, 


Much is said now-a-days about “socialism;’’ 
and although the persons who hold to the doc- 
trines understood by this term are not numer- 
ous, they make up in vehemence what they lack 
in numbers. 

It is not easy to define the word socialism; all 
that can be done is to state some of the princi- 
ples of those who call themselves ‘‘Socialists.”’ 
Their main idea, perhaps, is that the structure 
of modern society is wrong, and needs to be 
completely changed. The Socialists are not 
agreed what shall be put in its place, but they 
do agree that society as it is should be swept 
away. They all unite to pull down the old 
building, but they fall to quarrelling about the 
architecture of a new edifice. 

There are some things in which they agree. 
Nearly all of them hold to the doctrine that 


nity, and to be tilled for the benefit of all. 


other errors of belief. 
there can be no rich people and no poor people. 
There can be no such thing as a capitalist. 


roads, or to make cotton cloth, or to mine coal. 


entitled to a living from the common stores. 


the profits of his own labor. 


due. 


bery of labor. 
They also attack other institutions. 


pleasure, and to form a new contract. 


imy orders, and I must obey them. Proceed to | by a popular vote, and executed not by sheriffs, 


dress yourself, mongieur, and come along with 


“T protest against this—it is an outrage!” ex- 
claimed the irate little man with flashing eyes 


and squeaking voice. 


of citizens. 





there ought to be no such thing as individual 
property. They insist that no man has an ex- 
clusive right to the use of any piece of land. It 
ought, they say, to belong to the whole commu- 


This idea, when carried out, leads them to 
If there is no property, 


No- 
body would have anything to invest, and there 
could be no corporations, either to build rail- 


Nobody could pay wages, and thus the whole 
system of hiring labor would be entirely abol- 
ished. All men, according to the Socialist, would 
work for the common good, and all would be 


Socialists say that every man is entitled to all 
If one man hires 
another and pays him less than the whole profit 
of his work, he does a wrong towards the person 
who is hired. Therefore, whoever makes any- 
thing by hiring labor, robs labor of a part of its 


Another thing which Socialists oppose is in- 
terest on money. They™say that money can 
earn nothing, and that interest upon it is rob- 


They do not believe in the authority of any 
one man. Laws, they'say, ought to be* passed 


We need not go any further with this account 
of the socialist creed. Tt is not one that can win 
; converts among intelligent. American citizens, 


Those who profess these doctrines in this country 
are mostly foreigners. / 


instinct: and experience, and therefore cannot 
make much progress. The infant learns few 
things So quickly as what it is to own something. 
Few desires come to the child so early in life as 
the desire to have a doll or a jack-knife of his 
own, Until this instinct can be banished from 
the human breast, socialism cannot succeed. 
And Socialists themselves are invariably con- 
verts to the existing order of things as soon 
as they get any property. As long as they are 
lazy and poor they hold their fine theories; but 
when they can be lazy without starving, they 
think better of it. 

Finally, the socialist creed is opposed to the 
idea of a God. Religion finds no place in it. 
Christianity has nourished the present state of 
society, and therefore the Socialist would abolish 
Christianity and the Christian’s God. It has 
been well said that atheism is idiocy. The 
atheist must be a fool. It is a confirmation of 
this to see the absurdities the atheistic Socialists 
accept as truths. 
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WE MIGHT HAVE BEEN. 


We might have been; these are but common words, 
And yet they make the sum of life’s bewailing; 
Ther are the echo of those fever chords 
hose music we deplore, when unavailing. 
We might have been! 


Life knoweth no like misery,—the rest 
Are single sorrows; but in this are blended 
All sweet emotions that disturb the breast: 
The light that was once loveliest is ended; 
. Wemight have been! 








THE FRENCH ELECTIONS. 


On Sunday, the 14th of October, the French 
people elected a new Chamber of Deputies in 
place of that dissolved by President MacMahon 
in June. This election, as the reader knows, 
had been looked forward to with the deepest 
anxiety. The President desired that France 
should approve of his action in rejecting a Re- 
publican ministry. The Republicans were eager 
that the nation should rebuke that action, and 
confirm their course in trying to establish the 
Republic on a firm foundation. The elections 
resulted m a complete and gratifying Republican 
victory, and in an emphatic verdict against Pres- 
ident MacMahon. 

Of the five hundred and thirty-four new dep- 
uties, at least three hundred and twenty-five, 
and probably three hundred and thirty, are Re- 
publicans, while all the other parties together 
have secured about two hundred. The Repub- 
lican majority in the new Chamber, therefore, 
will be considerably more than one hundred. 

To be sure, the Republicans will not be so 
strong in the new body as they were in the old, 
in which their majority was nearer two hundred 
than one; but it must be kept in mind that the 
Ministry have used and strained all the great 
powers in their hands to prevent a Republican 
triumph. They suppressed free speech; they 
gagged Republican newspapers; they threatened 
small officials, even postmasters and school- 
teachers; they even forbade the sale of hand- 
kerchiefs bearing the portraits of Thiers and 


ble of resorting to violence in order to thwart 
the wishes of his countrymen. Yet it is impossi- 


The ideas they hold are contrary to human/ ble to forget that he has lately shown a dispo- 


sition to ignore those wishes; and it is a serious 
fact that he commands the army, and could 
probably use it, if he saw fit, for violent pur- 
poses. 

The peril to France, therefore, has begun, not 
ended, with the elections. The antagonism be- 
tween the President and the nation has only 
become more pronounced by reason of their re- 
sult; and the time is at hand which will show 
whether MacMahon is open to reason, and will 
act the part of a patriot, or whether he is one 
more of those obstinate and bad men, who, hav- 
ing been entrusted with power, use it for their 
own selfish advantage, or to sustain their own 
narrow opinions. 





mT NS AES LNs 
A GREAT EDITOR. 


Mr. John T. Delane, who has been editor of the 
London Times since 1841, has lately resigned his 
position, He was only thirty-four years old when 
he was made editor-in-chief of the paper, and he 
retires at the age of eighty years. 

The Times is, beyond a doubt, the greatest news- 
paper in the world. Others excel it in the amount 
of news they print, but not one publishes so much 
that is both new and true. Others perhaps present 
articles that are as well written, though this can be 
said of very few of its contemporaries; but not one 
expresses itself in better® language or with better 
taste. 

The strength of the Times, that which makes its 
opinions respectable and respected, and gives it an 
influence over the public sentiment, not of England 
only, but of all civilized nations, is its steadfast ad- 
herence to principle. It has made mistakes, but it 
is always ready to correct them. Its opinion is not 
invariably the same on the same subject, but, it 
never changes from a low or sordid motive. Bya 
steady devotion to what appears, with its best light, 
to be the right, through a long life, the Times has 
won a deserved reputation for thorough integrity 
and fairness, 

Not a little of thisreprtation is due to Mr. Delane. 
The paper has been better, and stronger, and truer 
to prineiple, under his management, than it eyer 
was before. Yet he did not write a line for its col- 
umns. He directed what others should write, and 
what opinions they should express, and examined 
what had been written to see that it conformed to 
his ideas. 

It has often been remarked that the Times hasa 
“style” of itsown. Its editorials are all written so 
as to appear like the work of one man. This pecu- 
liarity is due, of course, to the fact that all the writ- 
ers cultivated the same style of expression, and that 
Mr. Delane himself revised and retouched every- 
thing. 

As we have said, the Times is not always right, 
because no man is infallible. But Mr. Delane can 
take with him into retirement the conscieusness of 
having wielded a power greater than that of his 
Queen, and of having used it to make the world 
better. 

Many a titne have the utterances of the Times, di- 
rected by him, swayed the popular feeling from one 
side of a great question to the opposite side. The 
laws of Great Britain bear the impress of his infiu- 
ence. He has helped to make and unmake govern- 
ments. And yet, in all his work, he has neither 
been puffed up by success, nor grown arrogant in 
asserting himself. 





Gambetta; they prosecuted Gambetta and others 
for making speeches, and left no stone unturned 
to cajole and browbeat the people into voting for 
their candidates. 

The Republicans thus labored under every 
disadvantage; and to those imposed by the Min- 
istry must be added that of the death of Thiers, 
whose name would have been a tower of strength 
to them. 

It seems probable that, in a perfectly free 
election, the Republicans would have chosen at 
least four hundred deputies; and the fact that, 
in spite of great obstacles, they have chosen 
more than three-fifths of the Chamber, shows 
how strongly and resolutely republican France is. 

It remains to be seen what course Marshal 
MacMahon will now take. The country has 
spoken, and has declared against him. It has 
rejected his policy, and censured his ministers. 
It has refused to accept the empire, or any other 
form than the Republic. It has clearly and de- 
liberately declared its decision. 

Will the President venture to defy that de- 
cision? Will he still insist on ruling with the 


Some of | aid of men whom France has pronounced un- 
them oppose the idea of the family, and say that | worthy of its confidence, and in contempt of 
marriage is’ simply a contract whicl  either| the Chamber of Deputies chosen by the people? 
party, man or wife, should be allowed to end at 


Or, will he change his policy, restore a Repub- 
lican Ministry, and rule in harmony with the 
country? 

These questions will soon be decided. The 
,| new Chamber meets on the 7th of November; 


or Presidents, or Governors, but by committees | and then (unless the Marshal resorts to vio- 


lent measures before) the issue will be tried be- 
tween him and the chosen representatives of 


France 





MacMahon has hitherto been thought ineapa- 


His life is a fine example to all young men who 
would be great, and the paper he edited so long is, 
) if not a perfect model, one that every newspaper in 
‘ this land would derive benefit from copying. 
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ANECDOTE OF JOHN RANDOLPH. 


It is often alleged that the public men of “to-day” 
will not compare favorably with those of former 
days. The elder generation of statesmen, it is said, 
were free from “itching palms,” and made no raids 
upon the public treasury. 

One of these elder statesmen was John Randolph 
of Roanoke. He was sent as Minister to Russia, 
stayed ten days at St. Petersburg, and departed 
never to return to his post. His excuse was that 
the. cold climate injured his health; but he drew 
twenty-two thousand dollurs from the treasury in 
payment for a ten days’ embassy. 

Mr. Samuel Breck, in his lately published “‘Rec- 
ollections,” tells an anecdote which, if true, indi- 
cates that Randolph was something of a miser. He 
called one day on Mr. Biddle, the President of the 
; United States Bank, at Philadelphia. Requesting 
Mr. Biddle to take a seat in the hack which had 
brought him to the bank, they drove to a shop 
where Randolph might get an old umbrella framo 
covered with silk. 

“Do not mention,” he remarked to Mr. Biddle, 
“that Iam Randelph of Roanoke; for if you do, I 
shall be charged double price.” 

The hack stopped, and the shopman was called to 
the door. “How much will you cover this umbrella 
for?” asked Randolph. 

‘“Three dollars, sir.” 

“It is too much; | must go somewhere else.” 
And the driver was ordered to drive across the street 


What do you ask for repairing this nmbrella?” 
heasked. ; 
“Three dollars and a quarter,” 
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oer, 1, 1877. 


THE YOUTH’S 





COMPANION, 





“But the man opposite will do it for three dol- 
lars.” 

“Very well, I will charge no more. What name, 
if you please?”* 


“@Randoalinh—Randalnh ” 


“A name,” playfully remarked Mr. Biddle, “when 
spoken makes the world grow pale.” 

“Yet he who bears it,”’ good-humoredly added 
Randolph, “may not live to point a moral or adorn 
a tale.” 
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PRIDE OF INDIAN PRINCES, 


It pride is, as Mr. Pope observes, “the never-fail- 
ing vice of fools,” the native princes of India are 
beth vicious and foolish. For they are very proud, 
extremely vain of their rank, and intensely jealous 
of each other. The Irishman thought “every man 
as good as any other man, and a great deal better.” 
Aun Indian prince shares in Paddy’s sentiment, and 
is exactingly sensitive as to any failure in an appro- 
priate recognition of his rank. 

In order to avoid offence, the English officials 
treat the native princes with ceremonious politeness. 
The rank of each one is officially determined, and 
the style of his reception, when he visits a high 
English official, is graduated by his rank. A certain 
number of guns are fired to salute a Rajah, and a 
greater number when a Maharajah is to be saluted. 
The princes appreciate this waste of powder, but 
each one would willingly give a large sum of money 
if he could have but one more gun than a neighbor- 
ing Rajah. 

When the English wish to give special honor to 
any prince, a body-guard is sent to meet him out- 
side of the city. He then swells with gratified pride, 
and his neighbors of equal rank contract with jeal- 
ousy. During the visit of the Prince of Wales to 
India, the greatest care was taken, in his reception 
of the native rulers, to avoid offending any. But 
notwithstanding the etiquette was punctiliously 
graded, several princes thought that others received 
too much attention, and themselves too little. They 
went away irritated, and have not yet recovered 
from the sufferings of wounded vanity. 
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SUBDUING A BAD TRICK. 


Dr. John Brown, of Edinburgh, tellsa story worth 
knowing by all who have to deal with balky horses 
Dr. Reid, of Pebbles, Scotland, bought very cheap 
a large and handsome horse, The owner would not 
recommend him, nor tell his faults, but said the 
buyer must take him at his own risk. The doctor 
knew that something was amiss, and kept a sharp 
lookout for the vicious habit. But forseveral weeks 
the horse did admirably, and the doctor was delight- 
ed with his bargain. One Sunday as he was on 
horseback on his way to visit a patient, the horse 
suddenly stopped. No coaxing would move him. 
The doctor saw that the crisis had come, and with 
an inexhaustible patience waited to see what would 
come of it, He would not use whip orspur. It was 
an embarrassing position, for many acquaintances 
passed on their way to church, and all had a word 
to.say, of inquiry and sympathy, or of fun and sar- 
casm. But the doctor sat quietly like a post, and at 
the end of an hour the horse started of his own ac- 
cord, and with perfect good-nature. The act was 
never repeated, and he did excellent service for 
many years. The doctor learned, on careful inquiry, 
that he had previously thrown and killed two riders 
who had tried to start him by the spur. Patience 
conquered the bad habit. 


LECTURING A TEACHER. 


When Aaron Burr was at Princeton College, he 
took a strong dislike to one of the professors, who, 
being a good deal of a martinet, was in the habit of 
lecturing the students for tardiness and other mis- 
demeanors. The professor was a member of a so- 
ciety of which Burr happened to be president, and 

ionally attended the meetings. One evening 
he came in while they were transacting business. 
Burr saw his opportunity, and determined to im- 
prove it. With great dignity and a severe counte- 
nance, he called on the professor to rise. He then 
began to lecture him on the bad habit of a want of 
punctuality; adding that the older members were 
expected to set a good example to the younger. “I 
hope,” he said, in closing, “not to be under the 
necessity of recurring to the subject again. You 
may take your seat, sir.” The whole thing was 
done so naturally and gravely that the professor 
submitted like a school-boy, and it was said that a 
great improvement in his treatment of the students 
followed. He had learned by experience the disa- 
greeableness of personal lectures before a crowd of 
witnesses. 
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EASE IN WRITING. 

Some persons affect to write with ease. Butas 
Sheridan says,—and the remark is applicable both 
to style and chirography,—‘“‘easy writing’s hard 
reading.” Sydney Smith wrote with great ease 
and rapidity. How the printers looked upon his 
manuscript may be ascertained from his humorous 
description of it. 
“TI must decline,” he says, “reading my own hand- 
writing twenty-four hours after I have written it. 
My writing is as if aswarm of ants, escaping from an 
ink-bottle, had walked over a sheet of paper without 
wiping their legs.” 
As to style, Pope remarks correctly, ‘‘True ease in 
comes from art, not chance.”’ It is the re- 

sult of clear thinking and much practice in the work 


sense, and the labor is to make the sound echo the 
sense. Young persons who desire to attain unto an 
attractive and legible handwriting should at first 
give attention to writing with care. Ease and rapid- 
ity will come when the hand has acquired the art of 
making the pen execute its will just as it wills it, A 
similar remark may be justly made as to the acqui- 
sition of a good style,—write clearly. 
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THE LADY WITH THE CROWN. 


A monarch in reality is a very different thing from 
a monarch in picture. They whose habitual im- 
pression of a king or queen is such as they see in 
engravings, wearing a crown, will do well to remem- 
ber the following. Queen Victoria has more than 
one reason for absenting herself from court festivi- 
ties, Parliament openings, etc.: 


It appears that the heated atmosphere engendered 
in crowded assemblies acts on the Queen exactly as 
seasickness does with most of us; it creates nausea, 
which nothing but going to bed will relieve; and 
the great lady’s discomfort is certainly not dimin- 
ished by the necessity which also exists in these 
ceremonials of standing for hours on her feet. She 
reminds one of Eugenie in the days of her beauty 
and power as an Empress. On some occasions, at 
the imperial ball at the Tuileries, the Empress used 
to wear a magnificent diamond crown, full nine 
inches high. ‘One evening at a ball at the palace, 
some of us American ladies formed the acquaint- 
ance of one of Eugenie’s ladies of honor, and we 
spoke to her admiringly of the Empress’s beautiful 
appearance when so beautifully crowned. “Yes,” 
she answered, “‘she looks handsome so, and by the 
strict laws of court decorum she should wear the 
imperial crown at all such gatherings as these; but 
the truth is, every time she wears that crown means 
forty-eight hours of intense suffering.” 
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DOSED FOR HIS WIFE. 


Men in Oriental countries have such a low idea 
of women that they think it a violation of good man- 
ners to mention their wives at all. When obliged 
to do so, they allude to them in circumlocutions, 
and passive verbs, and third person singulars. To 
see this contemptible habit properly punished once 
in a while is very gratifying to our higher feelings 
of gallantry and justice; and in the following in- 
stance one cannot help wishing the ‘‘pills” had been 
Brandreth’s pills, or even “peristaltic lozenges.” A 
missionary (who is also a doctor) in Singala, India, 
in a letter to the Morning Star, relates this incident: 


A man presented himself among the morning pa- 
tients, looking somewhat thin and out of condition, 
saying, “There is pain in the stomach and indiges- 
tion.” I brought a dose of pills and a glass of 
water, and said,— 

“Open your mouth.’ 

He hesitated a little, and then opened it. 

“Now put out your tongue.” 

He hesitated again, and then thrust it out. Ithrew 
in the pills, and followed them with a dash of water, 
Pat 5 a home, and you will be well to-morrow.’ 

He did not go, but remained hanging around as 
though he had something more to say. Soon an- 
other man came up, saying, “Sahib, he says he is 
not the one, i¢ is his wife w ho is ill.” 

Of course « dose was served out for his wife, and 
he went away, no doubt congratulating himself that 
he had got an extra dose of medicine, gratis, against 
atime of need. The mistake arose from his squeam- 
ishness about speaking of his wife, and so he used 
neither noun nor pronoun, but put his statement in 
the impersonal form 
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CLEOPATRA’S NEEDLE, 


The obelisk which for years has gone by the name 
of Cleopatra’s Needle does not deserve its name, as 
it never had anything to do with that fascinating 
but destructive queen. 


It was erected at Heliopolis by an Egyptian mon- 
arch, sup’ d by many to be identical ‘with the 
Scriptural Pharaoh, about 1500 B.C. It was re- 
moved to Alexandria—a distance of about eight 
hundred miles—probably during the reign of. the 
Cesars at Rome. It is now on its way to England 
by a novel method of bingy oe! that is, it is in- 

closed in an iron VS beens Moe Rédge-diaped 
at both ends, and to a steamer. The 
— draws from Sight to ten feet of water, and 

has wings, or rather fins, on each side, to keep it 
from roll ing over. The “Needle” is sixty-nine feet 
long and a ght feet square—not uniformly, but at 
the base. It weighs about two hundred and twenty 
tons, There appears to be but little doubt felt as to 
the safety of the means of transit to England, and 
seeder a ye of the Londoners is almost wholly en- 
aoe tee question where the obelisk can be 

peed up to the best advantage. With their proverbial 
caution about these matters, they have gone so far 
as to put up temporary models in one or two places, 
in order to judge of the effect on beholders of the 
three thousand four hundred year old relic when it 
gets along.— Tribune. 
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SCHOOL LUNCHEONS. 

A “Little Schoolma’am” writes, in Si. Nicholas, 
about the food suitable for school luncheons, 
objects to pies, because they are a bad diet for. chil- 
dren to study on. “The lard, and butter, and heavy 
sweetness of them,” she says, “have the inevitable 
effect to make little brains sluggish and dull. Sums 





She 


turnovers, with potato crust, roasted sweet ethene 
cold and ent, molasses cake, cold rice pudding, 
dried peach .3 stewed, apple sauce, ginger snaps, 
fruit of all kinds, if fresh and ripe. 


——— --+e+- 
A BRAVE MAN’S MOTHER, 
Doubassoff, who commanded the Russian torpedo- 


boats in some of their daring expeditions, is as mod- 
est and filial as he is brave. 


He wrote to his aged mother very often, but never 
mentioned his own exploits, apprehending that she 
would be nervous about him if she xere to learn of 
the dangerous service in which he was engaged. 
Admi | Vowodsky, while spending a few days in 
d to meet the old lady, and at 
once congratulated her upon the gallantry of her 
son. He told her the hae e story, and, ascertaining 
that she was entirely dependent upon the precarious 
employment of her son, be to the Grand Duke 
Cc and ah pension from 











the government. 
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A SAD INCIDENT. 


The Helena (Montana) Herald tells the following 
touching story of the sadness caused by war: 
The courier from Helena, bearing dispatches from 
Gibbon, reached Fort Shaw the following day. As 
the dust-c overed horseman approached the quarters, 
a lady aee: in front of one of the cottages, with a 
young baby in her arms, accosted him. 
, “Have you news from the command?” 
«Yes, madam, I bring +5 caoaaimaal 
“Tell me the news, quick. 
“A battle was fought on the 9th. Capt. Logan 
and Lieut. Bradley are among the killed.” 

e baby dropped from the nerveless arms, and 
the young mother fell back in a swoon. 
«It was Mrs. Bradley, the wife of the brave officer 
first to fall ‘in the battle of the Big Hole. 
—_——__+o-+ 
SPANISH PRIDE. 


“A Spaniard is proud of the past glories of his 
country,” writes Sir John Bowring, “and convinced 
of its infinite superiority to all other lands.”’ An 
incident occurred while he was travelling on the 
skirts of the Pyrenees, which illustrates this national 
pride. 

The muleteer asked Sir John to tell him some- 
thing of England and France. Having listened for 
some time, at last he shouted, “Spain! When the 
word Spain is pronounced the orb trembles! ”’ 











For several years a large number of our subscribers and 
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This year we have made UNUSUAL EFFORTS to meet 
promptly the great demand for Christmas Goods. 


Please Examine Carefully 


the New Premium List we sent you last week. You will 
find a large assortment of goods at low prices. 
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p ESE TR ES 
Cutlery... ..22..5.... 













wont_add up and States won’t ‘bound ;’ heads ache 


the blame, or the ‘old arithmetic,’ instead of the 
real culprit, pie!’ She gives the following list of 
articles of food suitable for the hungry noons: 


oan una with solids, we have og eggs of 
sliced meat, potted meat, grated ham and 
cheese; chopped mutton, salted and pep- 
sliced sausages. 

Peel tea, gelatine of veal or cpr pee BA gene 


sr ng Pe one salad—o' 
= "cola hickets, cold corned beef, 





of expression. There must not only be sound but 





and eyes droop, and that ‘horrid’ geography gets Jer 





‘fiend. a, menay, by Post-oice Money Order, Bank 
Draft or Registered Letter. Address 


“PERRY MASON & CO., 
neta Pommpnion Ofice, 


Boston, Mass. 


Si 
WOT ai 





cumstances; the cool Captain 
most imminent dan 
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TO THE NORTH POLE! 


By JULES VERNE. 
With 77 Illustrations. Price 10 cents. 


An exceedingly captivating account of the adventures of 
CapTars HatTpras and his brave companions, who 
mene a most Dog oad and —— attempt to solve the 


Ties of 
comical Doctor. Commbienive: jolly under all cir- 
SHANDON, calm amid the 
r; the enthusiastic Captain Hat- 
TERAS, persistent in the face of terrible discouragements; 
hese will ever remain our well remembered and most 
pleasant companions of ph bee ce ap journey. Sold by 
all Newsdealers, or sent, id, on receipt of price. 
Address Donnelley, Lay. ‘% ro. Publishers, Chicago. 





WHITE INK! 


_ FINELY. COLORE p NOTE PAPERS! 


“ay 


One Box poe, colored Paper, ae and bottle of 
brilliant White Ink sent free on mou of 60¢ in currency, 
or 3c postage stamps. Address MEYER & BARTCHER, 
212 Main Street, Cincinnati, O. 


A GREAT OFFER! To every reader of the 
Youth’s Companion! 

Worth of Music fora itamp. 

To pe reader of this paper who will send ns their ad- 
dress, enclosing stamp to prepay postage, we will mail a 
sample copy of BRAINARD’s MusICAL WORLD, containing 
$2 worth of choice new music. The dest musical rwontbly, 
$150 per annum with premium. Send for sample now, 
and mention Youtn’s Companron. Address 8S. BRaIN- 
ARD’s Sons, Cleveland, O. ("Catalogues oft music free, 


LADIES < You can save money by baying your Hair 

Goods, such as Swite chee. rs 
Chatelaines, Curls. ke. ., from H. JULIAN, 301 
Canal Street, New York. At his old se aN years 








standing. He has no exorbitant rents or high-priced 
clerks to pay; superintends his own manufactory. Thus 
saving his patrons 30 per cent. on Cost of Goods. Price 











List free. Goods sent C. O. D.—Subject to.examination. 
If notapproved, can be returned at his expense. 
Mention this paper. 
VALUABLE BOOKS! Handsomely Bound 
® and Illustrated, Dr. 
8. 8. Fitch’s Six Lectures on Consumption, 50c. 
Cure of Heart Disease, 40c. Family Physician, 
35c. Sent by mail. Address Drs. 8. 8. Fitch 
& r 49 East Twenty-ninth St., N. Y. 
A donble-barrel gun, bar or front-aetion locks; warranted 
genuine twist barrel, and a good shooter, OR NO SALE; 
with Flask, Pouch and Wad Enter, for $15. Can be sent 
0. De with privilege to examine before paying bill. 
Send stamp for circular to P. POWELL & SON, Gun 
Dealers, Dealers, 238 Main Street, Cinainnati, 0. 
F. A; LEHMANN, Solicitor of Patents, cial 
. C. No Patent, No P: ay. Send for c ireular. 





A Month salary, (also expenses} paid Agents 
to sell our Lamp goods. Coutracts Made for 
one year. Mound City M’i g.Co, St.Louis Mo, 


OREIGN POSTAGE STAMPS. Packet x 

contains 60 Foreign niga shy Stamps, all different, in- 
cluding New South Wales, Cuba, Fin land, Cen New 
Zealand, Spain, Confederate § States, 2 stamp. 
Eaeh and ev ery a B genuine, Send y dey for_Packet 
List. GREEN, Medford, Mass. 





GRAEFENBERG VEGETABLE PILLS 


Act gently, removing disturbing causes without leaving 
the system in an unhealthy condition. 


GRAEFENBERG MARSHALL’S 


CATHOLICON, 


A wonderful remedy for those distressing complaints to 
whieh women are subject, These medicines are purely 
vegetable, Sold by all Drnggists. Send for Almanac. 
GRAEFENBERG COMPANY, 56 Reade St., N. Y. 





OUR_NEWEST STYLES. 
Morning Glory, Basket and Phantom, 25 Cards, either 
stye. with Foe ge 25c. | 25 French Marble, 25 cts. 
50 Tinted Bristel, 15 cts. 26 Snowflake, 25 cts. 
50 Scroll (no name), 15 cts. 25 Embossed, 25cts. 
50 Granite, 20 cts. Elegant card eases, 10c, l5c. 
i = MOD — Boston, Mass. 


_GORRESPONDENGE CARD. 


An inexhaustible entertainm 

for our Young Folks. They will all wane it. Card 4 
set to any <noankiy oo of oe — by — use you mitten 
sage canno' is som the person w n 
to. Agents ts wanted. B Sample card, 10 cts. 
‘Address J. w. Lies ~ Be x Co »M’f’r’s Model Printing 
Press, 723 Chestnut Street, PaScicipnia. 


A SOE OTEER i 1 We will during 


as ney Hard Times 
of first-class * 


GANS, new and 
ec elle ers including 
WATERS’ at Xower prices for cash or Enstall- 
ments or to let at paid for than ever before 

WATERS’? GRAND 








offered, TARE and. 
UPRIGHT PIANOS & ORGANS (INCLUDING 
'FHELR NEW SOUVENIR AND BOUDOIR ) are 


Li 
the BEST MADE. 7 Octave Pianos $150.7 1-3 
Stops gas: 8 seers STEc10 
ops 

Steps $88. er) Sto rops$100 cash, ne not used a year. 
in perfect order and LOCAL and 
TRAVELING AGENTS TS WANTED. Illustrated, 
Casakoggee ac mer liberal discount/o Teachers, 
Sheet music at half price. 





HORACE WA RS & SONS, Manufactrs.and 
Dealers, 40 East 14th St., Union square, N. ¥ 
9) Mi itcer. LANTERNS and STEREoPTICcONs of all 
rices. Views illustrating tet subject for PUBLIC 
EXHIBITIONS. table or aman with 
small ‘al. » Lanterns for Col ted and Home 
Amusement. 74-1 ter, Mfg Op- 


‘cata Sree. McAl 
tician, 49 Nassau NY, 


CORTICELLI SILK & TWIST 


Is the best, and received the chief prize at the Centennial. 
0 Ask for it and see that you get it. 
Eminent Men of Science have discovered that 

electricity and magnetism are developed in the system 

Srom the iron in the blood. This accounts for the debility, 

low spirits, and lack of. energy a person feels when this 

vital element becomes reduced. The Peruvian Syrup, a 

protoxide of iron, supplies the blood with its iron ele- 

ment, and is the only form in which it B penis SNe 
enter the circulation. 
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For the Companton. 
AFTERNOON IN OCTOBER. 
The to’ hill, - a 
33 wees a. nt Sreaten aisle, 


ir sapphire crown the gentians wear. 
Her thinest web of lawny haze 
The hand of nature weaves to-day; 
The leaves are ali one quiv’ring maze 
Of richest tints along my way. 
October’s holocaust burns now; 
Soft breezes kiss each fragrant bough. 


O’er path untrod by sportsman’s foot, 
Low bending limbs wear pale moss-rings; 
Though grand old woods are standing mute, 
From stubble now the red-wing sings! 
Last garnered grain, the buckwheat red, 
Like crinkling sea fills yonder vale, 
The ripened chestnuts clink o’er head; 
I hear the pipe of speckled quail. 
A sacrameptal inystery broods 
O’er all the dim and hoary woods. 


The spiral smoke from burning brush 
Paints ghostly sheaf by 1iver-shore; 
The trembling woodbines’ crimson flush 
ngs flaming wreaths around the door! 
The fern-pinmes, tipped with ruby gleam, 
Touch scarlet vines in yonder height; 
The gray spire glimmers in the stream, 
The crisp air hints of coming night; 
Soon all these scenes will melt away 
In golden calm of dying day. 
Georce Lancrorr Gnrirr¥ita. 


+ 
+> 





For the Companion. 
MOLLY AND HER WHISKEY-JUG. 


|replied, “The man was my friend when my 
friends were few, and I will be his now that his 
enemies are many.” 
A Oe 
DODGING A SHARK. 

The following thrilling story of a daring sea- 
captain’s escape from the jaws of a shark is 
taken from the San Francisco Post. He was 
in command of the William King, from New 


| Bedford, Mass., cruising off the coast of Cali- 


| fornia, when one of his boats, in pursuit of a 
whale, was upset, and the crew, including him- 


| self, thrown into the sea. They clung to the 
| capsized boat, all but the captain, who supported 


himself partly by an oar under each arm, and 
partly by treading water. In this condition 
they waited for another boat, which was coming 
to their rescue, Suddenly, with a cry, one of 
the crew caught sight of a huge, bottle-nosed 
shark lurking for them below the surface. 

The captain saw the monster, also, and felt his 
chances of escape dwindle to a cipher; never- 
theless, he did not lose courage, instead of 
hastening the event which seemed beyond pre- 
vention, resolved to escape it if ble. He 


— that a shark would not bite at an unsteady 
it. 


The nose of the creature is in its way; it must 


| turn on its side to ss and then only when the 
t 


object is stationary. may be so for a second 
only, but that is enough; the shark darts like 
lightning, and in a moment seizes its prey. 

The captain knew this, and knew his only 
salvation depended on his keeping constantly in 
motion. The least pause would be fatal, so, 
with the two oars under his arms, he kept afloat, 
moving about incessantly, his eyes fixed on the 
dark monster beneath him, which followed 
wherever he moved. 





To cast out a devil needs a divine hand. To 
keep him out needs a divine presence. The 
right idea of this change of masters, and the im- | 
possibility of serving both, was most strikingly 
accepted by the poor Irish woman in the follow- 
ing story: 

Molly O’Harney lived in the north of Ireland. 
She followed the business of liquor-selling; that 
is, she kept a “kitchen Lar,” where she secretly 
sold whiskey by the dram ont of a two-gallon 
jug, for she traded without a government 
license, and was liable to be searched any day. 

Her customers drank, paid their money, and 
kept her secret. So it went on till a time came 
when the whole neighborhood where she lived 
felt the stir of a wave of religious sentiment and 
feeling that swept over the people of that region. 

One night Molly went to meeting (she was not 
a Catholic, as many people in the north of Ire- 
land are not), and heard a sermon from the text, 
“God shall bring every work into judgment, 
with every secret thing, whether it be good or 
whether it be evil.”’ 

She went home and looked at her jug. The 
sermon had troubled her a good deal. 

“Ah, jug, jug, ye ould blaggard!” she said; 
“what will I do with ye, anyway? I wonder who 
tould the preacher about ye!” And she made 
up her mind to pay for a license, and save her- 
self from the fear of detection. 

For some reason she did not carry out her in- 

tention. She felt uneasy, however, and the next 
evening could not keep away from the chureh. 
* The sermon was on the First Commandment, 
“Thou shalt have no other gods before me,”’ and 
exposed the sins and idolatries which dishonor 
God and drive the blessing of God away. Molly 
slipped out as soon as meeting was done, and 
went home, and sat down in her kitchen feeling 
more disturbed than ever. Some late custom- 
ers came, but she turned them away; and then 
she apostrophized her jug again. 

“‘Worra me heart, ye’re the ould mischief I 
better wud lave alone—an’ ivery one else, too. 
Sorry another sup o’ wuskey shall a body take 
of ye any more at all.” 

Molly’s conscience was awake, but not fully 
illuminated. She struggled through another 
day, carrying more cares and doubts than she 
knew how to manage. The next time she at- 
tended meeting she heard the invitation of 
Jesus, “Come unto me all ye that labor and are 
heavy laden,”’ and with a melted heart she tar- 
ried at the place of prayer, where, after convers- 
ing with a gentleman present, she was led to 
consecrate herself to Christ’s service. 

When Molly reached home again, she took her 
jug by the handle in a very determined manner, 
and dragged it to the back door. 

“Now, jug,” said she, “you an’ me ha’ been 
livin’ togither for lang, an’ a mony too lang, 
asthore! But the Lord Jesus is come to live wi’ 
me now, an’ you an’ He’ll niver git on togither. 
One of ye’ll have to go out, an’ it must be you!” 

And so saying, she dashed the jug of whiskey 
to pieces on the stones in the yard. , 


>> 


Wen Sir Walter Scott was urged not to prop 
the fallen credit of one of his acquaintances, he i 








|less afraid of death. 


Such a situation would be apt to affect the 
senses terribly, yet the captain says he was 
never calmer, never less troubled, and never 
His mind, however, was 
unusually active; every circumstance of his life 


| came before him with the clearness of noonday. 


The scenes of his youth in particular passed 
before him in vivid coloring. 

He saw the old farm-house in which he was 
born, the hills, woods aud meadows surrounding 
it; the distant village, the church spire, the 
flocks on the plains, the winding river, the cows 
browsing in the fields; he heard the clatter of 
the mill, the birds singing in the woods, and the 
gun echoing among the hills. He heard, too, 
the voice of one dearer to him than all on earth; 
the voice of one—but this all took place while a 
rapacious monster was floating within a few feet 
of him, waiting only for a moment’s pause in his 
movements to rend him to pieces! 

The second boat, having now rescued the 
wrecked men, approached the captain, who 
ordered its crew to shoot by him at full speed, 
and as it passed he would grasp it and spring in, 
the critical moment being when he would "eas 
motion, and the shark would be likely to seize 
him. However, that risk must be taken. 

The mate faithfully carried out his directions. 
The men strained every sinew. They were 
whalemen, and as such to t oarsmen, and 
the speed at which they sent that boat driving 
through the water would have shamed the flight 
of the swiftest seabird. It took a steady nerve, 
an eagle glance, and a lightning on to secure 
the flying craft; but the captain had these, and 
as it seized the star gunwale, and 
was thrown like a shotinto the boat. At the same 
instant the shark’s head rose above the water, 
and its jaws srapped with a sound audible for a 
considerable distance. The captain, as he bim- 
self remarked, escaped “only by ascratch;”’ the 
moment he was stationary the shark snapped at 
him, the velocity of his subsequent motion only 
saving him from a hideous death, 


or 


THE BAROMETER. 


The following explanation of why the barom- 
eter rises and falls is simple and clear: 


First of all, what is a barometer? It is a tube 
or pipe, closed at one end, and open at the other, 
cotage Aad —_ oa such as 
g 80 t it may seen through,. This 
tube is filled with the fluid metal called mercury, 
and when quite full, the thumb is placed over 
the open end (so as to keep the mercury from 





falling out), and the tube is'tarned upside down, |. 


So. the closed end is at the top; the open end 


at the bottom, and if the thumb be removed, 
the mercury would, of run out, 
But now suppose you w not to waste any, 


and so put the “ee end into a basin, with some 
more me! in it, and then aaa? ba thumb 
—what would —— “Why, e m 

would all run out into the basin,” some one 


say. 

Bat this is a mistake, aa the Tialian ‘philoso: 
pher, T. Torricelli, found out; and whatever size 
or length of tube be taken, the whole of the 
jie 2 will not run out, but a length of about 
thirty inches of the tube will remain full of 
Prego doyee F2 Perey hoc] 
n unless you er e open 
make a hole in 


mercu 
the 


This puzzled Torricelli Jr peas § until 

ties witch wasn: tho meee - ° al 
w was on mercury 

pe Ng Fn Der Regret Bee the t 
e on the metal vented 

fis wensing ont tobe thee * 

tuba, apd paitet eee a ed 

n 
and less of the’ tibe will Yenmkin fall, for 


the experiment, and, to his great delight, he 
found the mercury getting lower and lower ip 
the tube, thus proving that it really was the 
weight of the air that kept it in the tube at all. 

And so the instrument was called a barometer, 
which is derived from the Greek, and means a 
weight measurer. 

But if the barometer is watched, it will be 
found to contain different quantities of mercury 
on different days. On a fine day, the mercury 
will, as a rule, stand higher in the tube than on 
@ wet day, or just before rain; and now for the 
reason of this. 

Why does the barometer rise (or rather the 
mercury in it) in fine weather, and fall when it 
is going to be wet? Now, dry air is much heay- 
ier than wet air, or air containing steam. 

The consequence is that when the air gets 
moist, it becomes lighter, and presses less on the 
mercury in the barometer, so more mercury 
flows out into the basin, and consequently less 
remains in the tube, or, as we express it, the 
barometer falls. Now, when the air is very wet, 
there is, of course, more chance of rain than 
when it is dry; for rain is formed by the cooling 
of the steam contained in moist air. — Little 
Folks. 

Po rh ALS a ae 
ADVICE TO BOYS. 


Whatever you are, be brave, boys! 

The liar’s a coward and slave, boys; 
Though clever at ruses 
And sharp at excuses, 

He’s a sneaking and pitiful knave, boys! 

Whatever you are, be frank. boys! 

Tis better than money and rank, boys; 
Still cleave to the right, 
Be lovers of light, 

Be open, aboveboard, and frank, boys! 


Whatever you are, be kind, boys! 
Be gentle in manners and mind, boys; 
he man gentle in mien, 
Words and temper, I ween, 
Is the gentleman truly refined, boys! 


But, whatever you are, be true, boys! 
Be visible through and through, boys; 
Leave to others the shamming, 

«4 ing” and “cramming,” 

In fun in earnest, be true, boys! 
Leisure Hour. 
+o 
UNCLE BEN’S STAR. 

The St. Louis Weekly Dispatch tells an affect- 
ing story of child-love and faith. About three 
years ago, a gentleman of Virginia City, Nev., 
went East on a visit to his old home. One of 
his brothers there had a bright son, not yet two 
years of age. 


The boy, little Benny, soon became strongly 
and strangely attached to his ‘‘Uncle Ben, from 
Washoe,”’ whose namesake he was. 

Uncle Ben often took the little fellow in his 
arms in the summer evenings, and, seated in 
the porch, talked him tosleep. At such times, 
he would point out the evening star, telling the 
boy that far, far away, just under that star, was 
his home. 

The child would look long at the star, then 
gaze in the face of his uncle, as though thinking 
on what a bright and beautiful place his home 
must be, At last the day came when Uncle Ben 
was to leave for his home in the West. 

Little Benny knew this as well as any one 
about the house, and with both eyes and ears, 
was on the alert. He would not allow his uncle 
to be a minute out of his sight. Several at 
noe a on the part of Uncle Ben to steal away 
resulted in such fits of crying that he was obliged 
to return and soothe the child. 

However, the child, wearied with crying and 
watching, at last fell asleep in his uncle’s arms. 
When he awoke, Uncle Ben had gone. Long 
the boy looked for his uncle, and often called 
his name. Many times of evenings, he wus 
found gazing at the bright star that stood as a 
guard over his uncle’s home, 

As he grew, his love of the star seemed to 
deepen, and he often talked of it and of his un- 
cle, both so far away at the edge of the sky. 
Even when three years had passed, and Benny 
was nearly five years old, his belief in the story 
told him by his uncle continued. 

toy 4 Another year was never added to 
his life. By accident, he was scalded so severe- 
ly that he lived but four hours, He seemed to 
read in the faces of the dear ones about him that 
he must die. He bore his pain manfully, only 
on an occasional moan. 

As the shades of evening deepened, he was 
seen to turn his face anxiously towards the 
window of his room. At last he asked, “Is it 
there—the star?’ 

be was told that it was there and shining 


tly. 

“Take me to the window,”’ he said. 

He was carried to the window. A smile light- 
ed up his face. ‘“‘Ah, there it is! Now I can 
find my way to Uncle Ben. I can see his star!’ 

He his eyes. The smile faded out of 
his face. One moan as he was laid on his’ bed, 
and porte of his. life had gone out, and he 
had the home beyond the star he so long 
had watched and loved. 


PIANO PLAYING. 
The New York Times offers sundry sugges- 
tions, full of good sense, concerning piano 





Fhe mines Genes 8 exotees form of musi- 
concerns 
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they strike the notes clearly and exactly; but 
beyond that they have no comprehension. 
elody, soul; suggestion, warmth, interpre- 
tation, sensibility, have no meaning to them; 
they never guess that these are the essence of all 
music, that without these music is misnamed. 

Such forced pianists, if they would wisely em- 
ploy the time they waste, might learn to do 
other things creditably for which they are fitted. 
But they must neglect what they might accom- 
plish for what they never can accomplish. Men- 
tal culture, social graces, esthetic studies, even 
ordinary branches of education must be neg- 
lected, that they may have ample leisure to 
thrum the keys of a fifteen-hundred-dollar in- 
strnment. 

They may not talk well; they may not be 
able to write a tolerable letter; they may not be 
acquainted with the common facts of history. 
But then you should hear them play! | After 
hearing them once you think you shouldn’t, and 
you take measures never to be so entra 
again. 





A JEALOUS DOG. 

Dogs, as is well known to those who have ob- 
served them, are liable to the passion of jealousy. 
The following acconnt of an exhibition of this 
passion by a Skye terrier is narrated by a Scotch 
lady: 

We had a Skye terrier named Oscar, which 
had a particular affection for Nanny, the ver? 
maid, and always accompanied her to the milk- 
ing of the cows, for which attention she reward- 
ed him with a basin of warm milk. He always 
went with her to her father’s house at Linlathen 
on the Sunday evenings, a distance of two miles, 
after having been to the established church at 
Murroes; but on the occasion of the opening of 
the Free Church in the parish of Monifieth, 
which is not far from the dwelling of Nanny’s 
parents, he went there alone, remained in the 
tent during the forenoon service, was obs 
among the congregation in the new building in 
the afterfioon, and we suppose he must have re- 
mained till the evening service, as he did not 
appear at home till past eleven o’clock at night, 
when he gave tongue at the window of the 
maid’s room. 

Once or twice after this Nanny had inadver- 
tently gone from home without him, and he had 
observed her caressing some strange dogs on 
the road, which threw him into such a paroxysm 
of jealousy that he nearly demolished her ward- 
robe. He went to the room where she and the 
other maid-servants kept their clothes, drew two 
of her best caps from a basket, carried them 
down stairs, and hid them among some shavings 
in the stick-house. 

Being unable to extract the straw bonnet from 
the basket, he chewed the strings of it, and tore 
up a handkerchief, and finished off by selecting 
a printed gown of hers from among those of her 
fellow-servants, and tore it to shreds. Great 
was poor Nanny’s consternation when she dis- 
covered that the creature whom she always said 
“had mair wit than many bodies” should be 
guilty of such misconduct; so she gave him a 
good thrashing, and he yanished from the 
house. 

No one saw him again for a couple of days, 
Nanny looking very mysterious all the time, and 
feeling assured that he had “ower muckle wit,”” 
The first intimation I received of his delinquency 
was from himself, when he came creeping to my 
feet, and looking into my face as if entreatin 
forgiveness. He did not go to the byre wi 
Nanny for more than a week after this, but, on 
mature deliberation, he made an advance‘ to 
lick her hands, and she restored him to favor. 





THE BENEVOLENT COUNTESS. 

A noble lady of England, the Countess Ebers- 
burg, is engaged in a philanthropic work, for 
which she was prepared by the death of two 
babes of her own. A correspondent of the Cin- 
cinnati Commercial thus describes the good 
work; 


Some years ago this countess lost her two 
babies, and she then consecrated her fortune and 
life to the a work of saving the lives of 
children. Asshe began to examine the subject, 
she met with the statement that in England two 
lhandred thonsand childven die annually under 
the age of five, and of these three per cent, die 
of preventable canses, : 

then she set herself to the task of going 
around.and visiting the poor, and couxerane 
with mothers, In the first place, she institu 
weekly mothers’ meetings, which might be at- 
tended by those who were able, at which ‘she 
gave them instructions in economizing their 
means, and in the kinds of food most nour« 
shing, and answered from the best authorities 
the mothers’ questions. as to treating their own 
and their children’s ailments. 

The countess next drew. upon her own means 
and those of her friends, to provide malted-food 
extract and similar things for ailing children; 
and by spending about £400 a year in this, way. 
saved many lives, The ill-spelt, tear-blotted 
letters of gratitude showered upon her by eee 
ful mothers are preserved by her ag proudly as 
any warrior preserves the medals that reward 
his successful slanghters, 

No cry of mother or child has ever been un- 
heeded. Gradually she has extended her 
to incinde a children’s retreat in the co ifor 
babies whose lives depend on a change of air, 
and a day nursery, where women may leave 

children in good 


toate: care while they are at 
wo! 

Her work is now arranged in districts amid 
oee ade Celie and she distributes 
some of baby food 1 er 
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For the Companion, 


THE FOUR FUNNY MEN. 


OME funny men built them a 
castle so high, 
*Way up in the top of a tree, 
i That only the squirrels could 
pass their house by! 
And only the wild birds could 
see! 


No door did they have to their 
lofty abode, 
No blinds, and no windows 
there were! 
The outside, a sheathing of = 
onets, showed ; 





Bat the inside was padded with fur. 


‘these funny men slowly grew larger inside, 
*Aund the walls of their castle grew, too! 
For, save to grow plump, and to slumber, beside, | 
These fellows had nothing to do! 








Now what did they wait for, these four drowsy men, 
In their castle, so secret and high? 
The squirrels they knocked and they knocked at 
their den, 
But they never got word of reply! 








One day came Jack Frost; who, in galloping by, 
Saw those bayonets bristling about; 

So he broke in their walls with his finger-tips sly, ~ 
And the drowsy men all tumbled out! 


Oh, what then became of the four funny men? 
‘And whom do you guess that they were? 
Have you thought of four chestnuts? whose castle 
and den 
Is their own snug and warm chestnut burr! 





inde 
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For the Companion. 
JENNY’S DEAD BIRDS. 


) ashamed. “Where can y: Soahegioeer nd 
“Oh, mamma! Do come and see what that | motto-cakes, and a “music, 
nauglity, wicked cat did. She has been and 


COMPAN ION. | 








its head. Jenny was en to cry over it, a 
| she was so angry at the cat, 


no more. 


So a box was found, the little bird laid ten-| and cream, was not like Chester’s city feasts, 
derly in, the grave dug and the box put into it, | but it was nice, and was eaten with merry talk 
and then it was filled up and smoothed over as | of the Hallow-E’en games to follow. 


nicely as Jenny’s hands could do it. 


‘Now, mamma, please give me a paper and | die, gayly. “If you pour melted lead in water 


pencil, for I must write and let folks know a 


bird is buried there.’’ And Jenny was very | of the tools you use when you grow up.” 


busy for some time, as she printed this notice: 

“PLEAS DO Not TRED ON THIS BIRD THAT I 
BERID HERE,” 

The next thing was the tack-hammer and four 
tacks, and Jenny fastened the notice upon the 
barn. 

The very next day the cat brought in another 
bird, exactly like that one, only there was no 
red spot onthe head. They were probably from 
the same brood. 

Another box was called for, and Jenny dug 
carefully down and buried this bird by its red- 
headed brother. Then, carrying outa pencil, 
she added these words to the notice on the barn: 


“AND A NUTHER ONE.” 
M. C. W. B, 


2 
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For the Companion, 


HOW MAMMA PLAYS. 
Just the sweetest thing that the children do 
Is to play with mamma a-playing too; 
And “Baby is Lost,” they think is the best, 
For mamma plays that with a merry zest. 





“My baby lost ”’ up and down maimma goes, 

A peering about and following her nose; 

Tuside the papers, and under the books, 

And all in between the covers she looks, 
“Baby! baby!” calling. 

But though in her way is papa’s tall hat, 

She never once thinks to look under that. 


She listens, she stops, she hears the wee laugh, 

And around she flies, the faster by half, 

“Why, where can he be ?”’ and she opens the clock, 

She tumbles her basket, she shakes papa’s sock, 
“Baby ! baby !” calling. 

While the children all smile at papa’s tall hat, 

Though none of them go and look under that. 


A sweet coo calls. Mamma darts everywhere, 
She feels in her pocket to see if he’s there, 
In every vase on the mantel shelf, 
She searches sharp for the little elf, 
“Baby ! baby!” calling. 
Another coo comes from papa’s tall hat, 
Yet none of them stir an inch towards that. 


Somewhere he certainly must be, she knows, 

So up to the chiua cupboard she goes; 

The covers she lifts from the sugar-bowls, 

The sweet, white lumps she rattles and rolls, 
“Baby ! baby |’ calling. 

But though there’s a stir near papa’s tall hat, 

They will not so much as look towards that. 


She moves the dishes, but baby is not 

In the cream-pitcher nor in the teapot; 

And she wrings her hands and stamps on the floor, 

She shakes the rugs, and she opens the door, 
“Baby! baby!’ calling. 

They stand with their backs to papa’s tall hat, 

Though the sweetest of murmurs comes from that. 


The children join in the funny distress, 
Till mamma, all sudden, with swift caress, 
Makes a pounce right down on the tall black hat, 
And brings out the baby from under that, 
“Baby ! baby /”’ calling. 

And this is the end of the little play, 
The children would like to try every day. 

ELLA FARMAN. 





For the Compunion. 
A HALLOW-E’EN PARTY. 
Cheste® Lynde was soon to have a birthday, 
but that fact, instead of bringing smiles to the 
young gentleman’s lips, fastened thereon a very 
unbecoming pout. 
“It’s mean!’’ he muttered, kicking the table- 
leg gloomily. ‘I don’t see why everybody need 
go travelling off and leave me to spend it here 
in the country. At home, I always had a party 
and presents.’’ 
‘Do you think your papa.will forget your 
birthday because he is sick and obliged to go 
away from you?” asked his Aunt Prue. ‘The 

presents will come, and I'll give you the 
“How?” asked Chester, Tking ther 





“Nowhere,”’ said Aunt Prne, cheerfully. “But 





Killed this dear, sweet birdie.” 


2Jt was a young woodpecker, as speckled asa: 
guinea len allover, save forthe erimsou spot on| low-E'en party.” 


cheered up, and began to ask eager questions, in 
“But I didn’t let kitty eat him; I took it-away | reply to which Aunt Prue would only say, “Wait 
| from her, and now I mast bury it. I can’t bear | and see.” 

| to put it where the ground will ever be dug up,” 
| sighed the little mourner. 

“Then bury it close up by the end of the barn | the handsome gloves, 
where you have dug so much lately.” For Jen- | tools, carried Chester happily over until the next 
ny liked to dig in the dirt, and spoiled many a| evening, when the Dilke boys, Trudie Travers, | },o5 
clean suit in that very spot. Wise mamma! If] and three little Prices, appeared, smiling and 
Jenny buried the bird there, she would dig there | punctual, at six o’clock. 


gifts to open and examine, 


atic had before, Tn "ee ave | 


379 








“This sou sounded nice and sieiiaitniee. 


It was not hard to wait, though, with a box of | » 


The simple supper, with baked sweet apples 


“Let’s see what we are going to be,” said Tru- 
Hallow-F’en, the fairies, make it take the shape 


So Miss Prue melted bits of lead in an old iron 
spoon, and each child poured a portion intoa 
tin basin full of water, 

Phin Dilke’s cooled in the shape of a ship, 
and he said he always wanted to go to sea. 
Eben’s they called a harrow and plough, and 
promised: him a farmer’s life. Chester’s ran all 
into little bits, so he thought it must be nothing 
at all, until Aunt Prue said, “Why, it means 
you'll be a merchant, and sell all kinds of 
things.” 

Trudie’s lead looked like a spoon. ‘And Pll be 
a doctor, and give medicine like Uncle Fred!” 
cried the little girl. 

The Prices had axes, and carpenter’s tools, and 
books; each called his lead fortune what he 
chose. 

Then they roasted nuts to see whose life would 
be quiet and who would travel, Eben’s nut 
hopped clear forward into the middle of the fire, 
so he said he expected he was going to South 
America, where there is always warm weather. 
Then Aunt Prue gave them each a ball of 
thread to wind, saying if they could get t- ‘ie 
end without laughing, each would find a prize. 
While they were winding away, as solemn as 
judges, suddenly Aunt Prue sneezed, and the 
sound was so great, everybody laughed, and the 
thread never was wholly wound up. 
They had other frolics, and when it was so 
late the guests had all gone except the Dilke 
boys, who were to stay all night, Aunt Prue told 
the last charm. “If you each eat one of these 
cakes and go to sleep without speaking or drink- 
ing anything, you will find your fortune in a 
dream.” 


The cakes were small, but what wry faces the 
boys made in eating them! For salt instead of 
sugar was ‘in them, and codfish was less briny 
than these cakes. 
‘You mustn’t speak or drink anything, else 
the charm is broken,’’ repeated Aunt Prue. 
The boys nodded. Aunt Prue laughed at 
their faces, and at the silence in which they 
went to bed, without the chatter and the pillow 
fight that usually accompanied their nights to- 
gether. 
About midnight, there was a thump, a scamper 
of bare feet down the stairs, and Chester, dash- 
ing at the kitchen pump, upset another night- 
gowned figure, already creaking the handle. 
“That you, Phin? I’m ’most choked.” 

"Me too!”” added a third white form behind 
him. 
Then the old pump poured from its spout the 
delicious, cool water, for which the thirsty boys 
longed, and they went chuckling up to bed 
again, and so they did not find their fortunes 
that night. But if they had, [’'m sure they 
would have been something fine. c. A. G. 
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Enigmas, —. Puzzles, &c. 








ACCIDENTAL HIDINGS. 
CAstronomical.} . 
“Thus unlamented, pass the proud away.”’ | Pope. 
Ha se es Ae cere eet may bod the 


MT hear the roaring of the sea, Oriana.” Po 
_P. B. 
2. 


EIGHTEEN BURIED HOUSEHOLD ARTICLES. 
tay tee ninch air nines to-day for = 


take on at suc’ 
—_ perhay 


The new books, | of her escort, 


and the set of carving- one but proud, you know, his tools are his for- 


” esha Well, we will all ony at home and have one of the 
richest and best of times, wou’t = 


What a langues iors lass you are, Emma, to 
a big rate Mother will think it is 
if we do not get quiet. 
Here rides Kate, on her high mettled po- 
ny. oe itran, Kate. I wonder what has become 
ames Ewing, mach very workman 
James Ewi hi kinan ! 


How did — hart ? age) finger? on a bur? Eau 


de Col ood for it, according to the recipe 
Br eer of 


severe inflammation are alleviated 


omy its use, 


Let us takea game of cribbage. 
ids 


Cy g 214 
MM, Uni 


The first example in arithmetic which a boy placed 
on the blackboard, after his return from the Expo- 
sition last year. 

4, 


ENTIRE DIAGONAL. 
Across. 


Lucius Goss, 


A fright. 
A kind of shoe. 
A horse with a certain gait. 
Numbered leaves of a book. 
e bare. 
Diagonally—from left to right. 
A consonant, 
A pronoun, 
' a 


PPP er seer 


Marked off by certain distances. 
6. A garden plant, (a condiment). 
7. Equal in value, 

8. A relative. 

9. A consonant. . Aunt Lom. 


CHARADE, 


A boy set a bird trap and baited it with my first. 
He bronght from the garden something for din- 
ner; when he had removed a quantity of my second 
what remained was ready for the cook. 

Then he read a story of adventures in my third. 
“What a splendid city,” said Ned; “but so dirty.” 
‘Wha. place of amusement in such a city would 
on visit first?’ asked his mother. 

Ned named my whole. “Just a boy’s taste. But 
yo: and I know when that building, in another city, 
was used for a very different purpose.’ E. lL. E. 


6. 
CONUNDRUM. 





Can you find in the picture the name of Frank’s 
dog? OLIVER, 
7. 

VOWEL CHANGES. 

EXAMPte: A marsh; what Jndas held; an insect; to 
implore. Ans.—Bog, bag, bug, beg. 

Greatest di e; rain-drops quite fine; 
Part of as sifp: t the fresh made wine. 
A female deer; a river’s name; 
To cease to live; a right, or claim. 
The French for ‘father; not soiled by sin; 
To cut the rind; found in the skin. 
Part of a fish; a marsh, or swamp; 
To blow and cool; & merry romp. 
A want, or need; good chance or bad ; 
A fastening ; stroke with a gad. 
Finished ; one born in Denmark’s land: 
To eat at ‘noon ; a hill of sand, 
Part of a ship; a place of doom; 
A little mountain; kind of a room, 

* Lucius Goss. 


CROSS WORD ENIGMA. 
but notin glass; 


"Huy second in pause, but not in st 
. n stop; 
Ser nace 


hay harvest, but wa crop; 
h isin coast, but not in shore ; 


y sixth is in mock, but not in ape; 

My seventh isin ery, but not in roar; 

My eighth is in form, but not in shape; 
My ninth is in caye, but not in pit; 

My tenth is in coal, but not in fire; 
My eleventh is in strike, but not in hit; 

whole is something we all admire. 
OPOLD. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
1. Minute—mi-nute. 





2ToNICc 
LUNAR 
VALVE 
ALLIE 
AESOP 
3. “Under this soli ‘sod 
aman ways were very odd; 





evto. be driven ont on calm day . ‘The 





Ay + 


Gusta ee cate Spaadiihy tice ean eee tear? 


PornTER, A eee Som (dog) has hair, tonne. 
e arl, point, track, pS 
{ and play. 


ie) 2 


/ 
4 
4 
‘| 
' 
i 
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The Sunscerwrion Price of the Companion is 


$1.75, which includes the payment of the 
Postage by us. 
Bow Sheetayen can commence at any time during 
e year. 


Tue COMPANION is sont m subscribers until an explicit 
order is the for its discontinu- 
anee, and all oe of atrearages if made, as re- 
quired by law. 

PAYMENT for the Companion, when sent by mail, should 

made ip Money orders, Bank-checks, or Drafts. 
Wanna NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the 
pe | in a registered letter. All postmasters are re- 
qui to register letters whenever requested te do so. 

The date against your name on the margin of your paper 
shows to what time your subscription is paid. 

RENEWALS.—Three weeks are required after receipt of 
money by us before the date opposite your name on 
your paper can be chan; 

DISCONTINUANCES.—Remember that the Publishers 
must be notified wy) ue when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. arrearages must be paid. 

Always give thé name a the Post-Office to which your 

per is sent. Your name cannot be found on our 
ks unless this is done. 

The eourts have decided that all subscribers to newspa- 
pers are held responsible until arrearages are paid, and 
their papers are ordered to be discontinned. 

Letters to pabeshors should be addressed to PERRY 
MASON & CO., Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 











TSaE ELECTRIC LIGHT. 

Ever since God “divided the light from the dark- 
ness,” men have sought to “change the night into 
day.’’ A. pine knot, a tallow dip, a lamp of “smok- 
ing flax,’’ kerosene and gas have served to “make 
the darkness light.’”” But modern civilization clam- 
ors for a cheaper and better light. 

For years the electricians have been experiment- 
ing to compel electricity to furnish an artificial 
light, which shall be brilliant, steady, safe, easy to 
regulate, free from odor, and, what is of primary 
importance, low in eost. From experiments, re- 
cently made in London, the electricians think they 
have succeeded, though they say nothing about the 
cost, 

By one “elegtric candle”—two strips of carbon 
bound togetiter, to which the currents of electricity 
are delivered—small print could be easily read 
twenty yards away. Three of the “candles” com- 
pletely illuminated a room 120 by 65 feet. The hold 
of a large vessel and the dock at which she-was 
lying were so illuminated by the electric light, that 
work could be easily carried on at night. The light | ®' 
of each ‘‘candle” is estimated to equal that of one 
hundred gas jets. 

If the “electric candle”’ proves to be brilliant, 
steady, safe, easy to regulate, and low in cost, men 
will not complain, as they have done ever since the 
days of Job, “the light is short because of darkness.” 
It will be invaluable for lighthouses and for ships 
at sea, for defensive purposes in war, and for do- 
mestic and industrial uses. 


——___ @ ees 


SHREWD FISH-HAWE. 

Wher the eagle was chosen as our national bird, 
some one objected to him that he was a rapacious, 
thieving bird, who made his living by stealing from 
fish-hawks. The following story, told in a govern- 


_ ment report on ornithology, confirms the allegation, 


and shows how one eagle was punished by a shrewd 
hawk: 


A gentleman who resides near Baltimore, upon 
one of the small inlets of the Chesapeake Bay; was 
recentl ey walk near the water’s edge, wneu 
he noticed a fish-hawk rise from the water with a 
am in his mouth, and, after getting a short distance 

nland, beset upon by an eagle, Serge A waiting 
for a ‘meal, and a quiet spectator of the fishing. 
Being attacked and compelled to _ it up, S -_ 
dropped it, which the oe ootina'the the air, fle 
a with, apparently the pangs of rf 
guilty conscience. 

The next he noticed a repetition of the fishing 
operation by the hawk, and on ‘re le’s wh gee 
as before, he promptly dropped it n and quickly 
ee le caught it, as before, in the 


ro 8 but stran e ig ~ it go, and and it fell 
to the grou stem a in nat- 
ure, the gentleman con nied to go gr examine 


of the thieving 
“Emblem of Freedom,” our an North Americaa 
bird. He did so, and reaching the — found the 
supposed fish a piece of dried man 

t was the old story of Phavenpe te is sweet,” etc., 
bat at once su; the question, “Is there naught | © 
save mere i ct granted by nature to her crea- 





“THE FIRST PRIVATE,’’ 
Aare specimen of soldierly humanity once ap- 


they, could not be otherwise than we vega i ue the 
man's description of the battle was 80 precise, 30 
circumstantial, so eloquent, and so o startil ly vivid; 
that those who had been there seemed to be livin 
the fiery scenes over a. When he had conclud- 
ed, all understood, and there was room for no more 


ute. 
nm the following agate N the soldier of Shiloh 
went to the office to settle his bill previous to de- 
ure, and asked the cee of his t 
id the landlord,— 
“You were in the army?” 
“Yes, sir. 
“May I ask what office you held?” 
“1 held no commission; sir, Iwas but a private 
soldier.” 
“Is it possible? Well, sir, Ishall claim the priv- 
— of Fi pee this rare event by making you 
= without ‘urther coat to 








pt ag of ie th that have stopped 
at my house since the close of the war, you are the 
Jirst private on record!’ 


— +> -——_—_ 
STOPPED BY A VIOL, 

A simple-hearted musician, who was an excellent 
player on the violoncello, was returning home one 
day, with his instrument in a red bag. Passing 
through a pasture, he attracted the attention of a 
furious bull, who made at him. The musician did 
not run, lest his bass viol might be injured. The 
bull, bellowing, came on with lowered horns, 


“Steady!” said the musician to himself. “I reck- 
on that was double B nat’ral.’ 

Again the bull bellowed. “I’m pretty sure it were 
B,” said the musician; “but I mak’ certain ;” and, 
opening his bag, he drew out the bass viol, set it 
down, and drawing the bow across the strings, pro- 
duced a sound, 

“TI thowt I were ’reet,” said the musician, as 
note as full of volume, and of the same pitch as the 
bull’s bellow, rolled forth. 

The bull, at the sound of the viol, stood still, raised 
his head and glowered. ‘Phe musician, thinkin 
a pity to bag the viol without a tune, D blading 
a part of one of Handel’s choruses, ne. bull list- 
ened for a moment, and then, turning tail, ran off, 


iain 
GRAMMAR, 
We commend the following lines, written by Mary | ;, 


E. C, Wyth, and published in the Christian Union, 
to those who misuse the word “like :” 


po i is a part of speech of complex mien, 
be hated needs but to be seen 

ine tp ike such as this iihsounding one: 
“He done it just exactly dite I done.” 
Or this—‘O me! I feel ze I would die.” 
st ks dike this wind would blow things all sky high.” 

pte 4 cannot folks the laws of syntax heed, 
A pnt are this luckless “like” its place indeed ? 

t in truth the word become sone, 
Like ona aancate in for _ use of me: = mn} 
ea gi ‘like my you ° 

Or a brave adverb—“Fight like men” in sooth, 
What ho, Grammarians! let us have a strike, 
And banish from our eae this mongrel like. 
Do as I do—Be valiant as I say— 
And, like a dream, this “like” 


ONE BUMP TOO MANY, 


A wood teamster in Detroit had some business to 
transact with the occu a of a room in the top story 
of a block on Griswold Street, and as he reached the 
landing of the last pel of stairs, his heel caught, 

and down he rolled mping from stair to stair, 
and unable to cateh hold of anything. A lawyer 
ject over the stairs as he heard the noise, and 

oute: 

“You'll strike bottom pretty quick—don’t get dis- 
cou 

“Oh, I know just where I am, I counted the stairs 
when I went up,”’ replied the teamster. 

As he landed, he rubbed his bruised back, and, 
looking up the stairs, he mused: “I ee four- 
teen steps. going up, and fifteen bum 
down. Something wrong sca the arch’ hooters 
this building.”— — Does Pree 


Such a philosopher aan get used to anything. 
He must be a good man to live with. 





A CRIPPLE FOR LIFE. 


The Burlington (Vt.) Free Press gives an account 
of a lifelong injury to a boy through a man’s per- 
ilous thoughtlessness—if, indeed, the act does not 
deserve a worse name: 


At Essex Junction, a young apple podles, a boy 
of twelve years, ets of tak. George Chase, a switch- 
man at the station, sold Sohein fone a car. 
‘As the boy handed it pete to e oS et the man, 
reaching down through the window, caught the 
boy’s bt, it is su 

from the ground. was then in motion, and 
when released, the lad fell with his a right Toot upon 
the rail under the car, wheels of which 

over and crushed his foot Sond ankle. Drs, 8. W. 
and C. P. Freres, of this to B were, sent for, and 
amputated the leg nine inches above the ankle 
joint. The train passed on, and who the passen ~4 
was whose jessness oe resulted in cripp’ 
for life a promising lad is not known. 


Se Oe SD, 
eatin tg . Because. . 
a 

thinks I am Y sweet, dear?” ; It’s because you 
gig ape, ecm ey, 

been detected by 

ove af his maluete 3 Saw ing ot all four, with one 

his children on » asked, * 

father? "* and, aneweted Te i» the > 

said, “Then we will - 


“WHAT’s the use of coiee ti a fuss about a 
little hee said a judge before whew, pone 
after motion had 


come in a case when a smal’ spring 
va the hooky pabed of yom he? ny “The wo eyed 





peared at a Southern hotel: cnyees said one of the lawyers. “Oh, I 
tog,» SEzusion ares ionsbing stash afona f heke Nae Dene nwens 
even a arose touc eve: at 
that om bee at the battle of Shiloh. oh "The dispa a © np ead nye rh its - rot ian ar shinies 
waxed warm. Many of those mie 2 a: ied been te bat. a little ancrinoaet ata un he 
pe hg on one rene . ae ee cireuy” while a Juve bugis ek; 
and being military. men, and officers at that, | ing up of his clothing with slow and 
they were very seaphatc. At measured ° 
Sel A WELL-KNOWN 


KN 

teat ie shal a my 
Le a plod a sragpne yank % 
meas if I was was your young man, aud you me 





beauty who went to be tuk 
her 





For BroyxcHiaL, ASTHMATIC AXD PULMONARY ComM- 
PLaints, “Brown's Bronchial Troches” manifest re- 
tmarkable curative properties. Like all other meritori- 
ous articles, they are frequently imitated, and those pur- 
chasing should be sure to obtain the genuine “BroncuiaL 
TROCHES,” __ vita Com. 


—— —— 

THar HusBaND OF MINE 
Will be astonished to see that the freckles are removed 
from my face, and my complexion is clear, smooth and 
beautiful, thanks to the use of Laird’s“‘Bloom of Youth.” 
It is sold by all druggists. Price, 75 cents. Com. 


Se — 





Mvucn sICKNESS, undoubtedly, with children at- 
tributed to other causes, is occasioned by Worms. 
BROWN’S VERMIFUGE COMFITS or Worm Lozenges, 
although effectual in destroying worms, can do no possi- 
ble injury to the most delicate child. This valuable com- 
bination has been successfully used by physicians, and 
found to be absolutely sure in eradicating worms, so hurt- 
ful to children. Sold iW all Dh eae 25cents a box. 


THE BEST MAN wins sooner or later, and so does 
the best journal. “Andrews’ Bazar” has won from the 
start. It fills a special place in the family, and so fills it 
that a successful competitor has not appeared. Every 
lady should have it. W. R. Andrews, Publisher, Cincin- 
nati. : ‘ My Com. 








THE STINGING SENSATION IN THE Guiuer, called heart- 
burn, proceeds from acidity in the stomach, and is reme- 
died by Mrtx oF MaGnesta. Com. 





— ——————— 


‘OREIGN STAMPS CHEAP. Price list free. 
HOMAS T. BUTTRICK, Concord, Mass. 


7™ KE Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral to stop your 
Colds, Coughs and Bronchial Affections before they 
run into Consumption that you cannot ie 





<me Aenirs l anal 
to pall Car Staple Goods aca. Ne No 
pedd Expenses paid. ress 
8."A. GRANT & CO., No. 24,6 & 6 Home St, Cincinnati, O. 

MaRS. for Embroidery on Perforated Card 
rd, by mail. 60 elegant and unequalled designs. 

Every stitch marked. For price listsee Youtn’s Compr , 
July 5t th, or send stamp to Wm. 8. Dale, New Haven, Ct. 


STAMME FR “and all interested, sead for circulars, 
Am. Vocal Inst. 103 Waverly Pi., N.Y. 





AKIGRAFY is so simple that any person can 
learn to report sermons, lectures, etc, Text-books 
furnished and lessons given by mail, Send stamp for cir- 
eulars, or 10 cents for an alphabet. 
WILBUR 0. COOPER, New Haven, Conn. 


Learn to Telegraph. 
The Morse Telegraph Co. will send one < Prof. M. F. 
Wessmann’s Telegraph Instruments, by mail, with 
book of nee a al <7 nt receipt of 25 cents. 
MORS 'H CO., Quincy, Mass. 


RINTING aS WeT £ 
AND met hy Sry 
we riteteed Conkee oll BelET, Inkers nore #6 to 06 to $850. 

tamps. J. COOK & CO., Mfr's, West BM 
Boston Shooting Suit. 
The finest sportsman outfit in_the countr: md for cir- 
cular. Address G. W. pg Sone Oak Hall, 


Boston, en. Military, Ragalia. Wiseman and Sports- 
men Goods. 


F 0 THES Fret Saws! Send 6c, for 90 
pp. E. Brown, Lowell, Ms. 
Re. Fascinating articles for Girls ond Boys in “ Won- 
* (see No. 37). 2,000 sold! “It is a won- 
der indeed, yoann a little girl. How can you afford to 
send so many nice things so cheap!” I answer, “To ad- 
vertise my goods,” that all the ladies and children may 
know the f lace to get beautiful Christmas Gifts at a rea- 
2 ice. J. JAY GOULD, 16 Bromfield Street, Bos- 
ton, Patterns of Splint work, 12 cts., post-paid. 


THE IE DINGEE & CONARD C co's 


|RBOSES 


t safely b: mail postpaid. 5 ndid 

a are all labeled, for $1; 12 for $2; 

19 io forse’ $4; 35 for $5. For 10 cents each 
ificent Premium 


additiona 9 

toevery do lars wort ordered. Send forour NEW 

GUIDE ‘TO TO ROSE and choose 

Boksiontetaete Momnke ——- 
jpecial 9 @ are the larges ‘08e: mer- 

tca. Refer to 100,000 era yt © United States 

and Canada THE DIN 


& CONARD CO., 
RosE-GRowERs, West Saco BR Co., Pa. 


RUBBER TYPE! 272-22: 


mailed fi rid ceonple totter 6 f R printin 
ro 
ay rf for six cents. Address RUBBER 
., Mallet Creek, Ohio. 


“MISFIT CARPETS, 


ENGLISH BRUSSELS, THREE-PLY AND INGEAIN, 


very a at the old place, 
1 m Street, New York. 
Call or send for a wxiee lst. J. A. BENDALL. 


LOOK! LOOK! 


XY DECORATIONS 









































FOR UMBRELLA HOLDERS, CUSPADORES, VASES, 
SCRAP BOOKS, &c. All of the rarest styles imported. 


’ 


Berlin Yeddo Chromo Co., 
P, 0. Box No. 6268, New York City. 





Penmanship without a Teacher. Excellent Pastime for 
Winter Evenings. Better than Games or Story-Books. 


Gaskell’s Com 


The principal reason why this combination for self-in- 
struction in Penmanship has had a larger sale than any- 
thing else of the kind, is that i makes good, rapid, easy 
writers. That is the main thing. For proof on this point, 
see back issues of the ComPaNion, giving specimens of 
improvement ¢in fac-simile) of those wsing it in all parts 
of the country. Another reason is—and we imagine it is 
by no means the least important—it gives more for the 
money than any other work on Penmanship ever published. 

It is the only one, so far as we know, if we except a 
small work by an Eastern penman, now out of date and 
somewhat out of style in its copies, that contains FULL IN- 
STRUCTIONS in Off-Hand Flourishing, a department of 

which gives more grace, beauty and strength 





to the penman’s work than anything else. “Jf you wish to 
make a boy a thorough master of the pen, teach him to 
flourish,”’ is an old maxim. 

Not only does the COMPENDIUM give the various 
models for practice, but it tells what Materials and Im- 
plements to use, how to hold the pen, and how to make 
every stroke. Flourishing cannot be learned without such 
instructions. That is the reason why other works have 
been failures. oes 

Among the Ornamental Designs given are: Birds, 
Swans, Dove, Quills, Handsome Scroll-Work, Small Let- 
tering, and the German Text and Old English Alphabets. 
In artistic beauty—in smoothness and perfection of detail 
—they excel anything yet given to the public. 


FOR LADIES, the most ost fashionable styles of WRIT- 
INGas used in Notes, Invitations, Cards, Letters, &c., &c. 
&c., are given, The’ ‘ornamental’ work will also be found 
very desirable, Peds 


GENTLEMEN, Business Forms,—Notes, 4 
ot te id and Closing of Letters. 
er Headings, Pigueen: pao Fong Alphabets, &c., &c. * 


Those wishing to write a Superior Business 
Style, A Stylish “‘ Ladies’ Hand,” Or, to be- 
come Experts in Ornamental! Work, will find it 
just suited to their needs. 
The hundreds of letters received from those who have 
ordered it, show that it is fully appreciated. We give afew: 
Enclosed find post-office order for eighteen more Com- 
pendiums. I have canvassed considerably before, but 
never saw anything that attracts people’s attention like 
this, I shall sella geet ogee See Look out for more 
orders soon. <c CHASE, Foxcroft, Me. 
I have been a teacher a twenty years, and have felt 
very much the wast of just such a work. The Compen- 
um is perdecti. other works for cannot be 
compared with tt. IL send cash for two 
ARY E, CONVERSE, ridgeport, Vt. 
I have sold ‘ nearly every place—some 
and ‘Hrovd tne anoke territory save 








SOHN} McGUIRE, Lonsdale, R. I. 
exiente eeentves Se Coen a 


sp plendid Sa ae 
one. send ‘or 

~ DAVID MOCOY. Solenas, Cal. 
Iama r, and have used for a long time 


Potter 


and ysis, the Spencerian sys- 
= in is ut for simplicity, fineness of n= 
a * 
ial Seg zits staat 
excellence, . C, CLEMENT, Kendal 


Please send me one hundred more Com I 
shall want at least eas more the season. 
BROWS, Rand oN. X. 


Your Compendium is having a splendid sale here. En- 
closed you will find money for jeonee more. Please ey | 
the agency as soon as possible. It ae Se wort ee 
shall devote oe ae. —— ae as it. Fwould edt Every 
bod Morlanives the the Cony spend st is Foot what what 
a FRA HYD San basds Ventura, 

We regret the sion which us to caution the 
public against counterfeits and imitations. Several par- 
ties, both East and West, are sending out “ComPenp1- 
ums” and “SELr-Instructions,;” similar, however, only 
in name. A comparison of them with the genuine “‘Gas- 
KELL’s COMPENDIUM,” will speak miore in favor of the 
superior excellence of the latter, than columns of descrip- 
tion. OUR AGENTS will be willing to satisfy all of the 
genuineness of those they have for sale. 


Cony. Sliver Rook of dngiractions, Oraamehs 


If there is no Agent proad youknow of, send «i- 
rectly to us, and we will mail it, carefully packed and 
post-paid, within two hours after receipt of your letter. 


= want ot Aare sre grey Meehan 
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